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FINANCE. 

Aar.1. An Appeal io the People of Great Britain, on the prefent 
alarming State of the Public Finances, and of Public Credit. ‘By 
William Morgan, F.R.s. 8vo. 87 pages. Price 1s.6d. De- 
brett. 1797. 

Acaiwn the warning voice of Mr. Morgan is heard in the country 
Not yet utterly defpairing, he, a third time, attempts to aroufe a 
fupine and befotted people to a fenfe of their condition, in order to 
fave the finking ftate. We commend the motive; but knowing with 
whom he has to do, doubt-of the effect. 

Every production of Mr. M. is remarkable for correct and eafy 
language, perfpicuous arrangement, and happy compreflion; but 
none more {0 than that which now lies before us. Diftinguifhed as a 
calculator inferioyr to none in Europe, he poffeffes the uncommon 
talent of communicating knowledge with a fimplicity fo inviting, 
Unat every man may derive from his labours an eafy inftruction. 

This .traét opens with a declaration, that our author intended 
only to have incorporated his two former works on the fubject of the 
Gngnces, and to have made fuch alterations in the ftatements they 
contain, as fhould have adapted them to the circumftances of the 
umes; bur he found this impolible, from she rapid progre/s of the 
onl tamale and was obliged to compofe an entire new 
treatife. 


The work contains fix fections, befide the conclufion and appendix. 

The firft fe&tion treats of the growing expenfes and growing 
abufes of the war. 

Notice is taken of the progrefs which has been made in the expen- 
diture of the public money, and particularly. without the previous 
conjent of parliament. Set ies ' 
_Atable is given (p. 7) from which it appears, that in a compa- 
rifon of the expenditure of four years of war at different periods, 
the following ftatement is the aftonifhing refult : 


From 1755 to 1758 ine )From 1778 to 1781 in- )From 1793 to 1796 in” 




















Chulives clufive. clufive. 

Wib Previous | Withour | With previous | Without | With content| Without 
confent of | confentof | confent of confent of confent. 
Me ament. patliament.[ parliament. | parlizment.| - 

MWM2y21E 943375617) $3,1430513. 28,563,568] 504675377 4958565178 

21,612,211 3351435543 50,4675377 

7 £-30,949,328 £-66,707,081 _ £100, 3235548 

etal (pent in four years. _ | Total {pent in four years. Total expenfe of four years. 
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346 FINANCE. 
It appears, that, in the laft four years, the expenditure quishy,,; 


the previous confent of parliament is nearly equal to the expendi. 
ture awith fach previous confent; and, ftrange to tell! that, jp 
the laft year (1796), the expenditure evithout the confent of parli;. 
ment previoufly obtained has exceeded, Ay many millions, the ex. 
penditure aith fuch confent; for the latter is 14,952,776]. and 
the former 18,280,056]. Tide 

It is wifely obferved by our author, and it is an obfervation which 
will apply to the minds of fuch as may be difpofed to think the 
fanétion of parliament, fo eafily obtained by any minifter, a matter 
of flight importance ; that thefe enormous extraordinaries, by ren. 
dering the fatements of the expenditure extremely falfe, induce the 
nation to acquiefce in the continuance of the war, under the idea of a 
lefs ferious debt being contracted. 

In our author’s remarks on the particulars of this dreadful expen- 
diture, bills drawn upon the treafury, by the agents of government, 
méet the eye with rude and threatening projection. 

Pp. r1.— In the year 1755, when this expenfive correfpondence 
with the treafury feems to have begun, the whole amount of the 
bills drawn by the governors did not exceed 850]. In the year 
1756, they were 19691. In the year 1776, they had rifen to 
po.909!- What they were in the laft year, or 1796, may be 
éarned from the following ftatement : 

Bills drawn on the treafury in the year 1796, by the 





Governor of Guernfey - 9,016 
Doniinica - - $9,096 
Jamaica : - 4,743 
Nova Scotia - - 6,184 
Bahama Iflands - - 20,804 
St. Domingo - - 4,181,020 
Corfica - : 57,764 
Bermuda - - 8,421 
St. Vincent’s - - 8,033 
Gibraltar - - 5,655 
St. Kitt’s, Tobago, &c. - 4,070 

£1,364,806" 


Nor does this fum include the whole amount of di//s drawn apm 
the treafery; for their whole amount in the year 1796, exclu of 
thofe drawn for wheat for the emperor, and for the prince of Conde’s 
army, is ftated (p. 14) to be 4,115,197]. ; 
he fecond feétion, which treats of the savy debt, opens with 
ftating, that government avoids giving the particulars of the navy 
extraordinaries, and that the parliament (the guardian of the public 
purfe!) is fatisfied with the general amount, and the millions that 
have been fquandered in this department, without it’s kwowl 
or confent, are voted «without inguiry or amimadverfion. This omi- 
fion of particulars, however, our author. thinks little to be la- 
mented, if the plan be continued, which was purfued, when a frie 
of his commanded a veffel, the repair of which coft only, at one 
time, thirty-five pounds, and this was fet down, as the commander's 
Own eyes witnefled, at 1200l.! 


Mr.M. proves, that above 16 millions have been expended ioe 




















347 
geat in this department, and in that year when the french, whofe 
navy had been pronounced by minifterial loquacity to be annihilated, 
infulted our coafts with impunity. 

He then feverely animadverts upon the mode taken to difcharge 
thefe debts incurred by the navy department, and fhows the profu- 
fion to be the confequence of ignorance as criminal as grofs. 

Having ftated particulars concerning the iffuing of the navy bills, 
he oblerves, 

e. 21.—* Hence it appears, that in confequence of the very 
great diicount at which thofe bills were iffued, a debt of 11,714,825]. 
was created for fervices which, if paid for in ready money, would 
have coft the nation only 10,946,917]. But, in order to render the 
extravagance ftill more enormous, this debt has again been funded 
in fuch a manner as to increafe the capital above three millions and a 
half more than it needed to have been, if the exchange into ftock 
had been made at the feveral periods in which the debt was con- 
tracted. ‘The ruinous prodigality of lord North’s adminiftration, 
particularly in regard to the navy expenditure, has often been re- 
probated by the minifter and his adherents, and yet, during the 
whole courfe of that adminiftration, there is not to be found fuch an 
infance of extravagance as the prefent. If the amount of the ca- 
pital created be compared with the value of the property actually 
received by the public, it will appear that the former exceeds the 
latter by 9,747,2981. or, in other words, that the navy debt has 
been contracted in the laft year upon the fame terms a$ if the money 
had been borrowed by funding in the three per cents. at fifty-three and 
a baif, while in May laft, when the greater part of this debt was 
incurred, thofe very three per cents. were trigmphantly ftated in lord 
Auwkland’s pamphlet to be at /Axty-Ax, and the debt itfelf was not 
allowed in that correct publication to have any exiftence,’ 

Mr. M. has given a remarkable inftance of the effe&t of this wicked 
profufion on the market, and has fhown, that by purchafing ftores 
with navy. bills, and then afterwards funding. them in the manner 
adopted; for a ton of hemp, which before the, war coft only 23)., 
the fum of 1201. is added to the capital of the national debt. 

The third fection ftates the amount of the debt and taxes incurred 
by the prefent war. 

Theaathor here fhows, that fhould the war end with this campaign 
(and, in fach café, we think he has fet down much too little as ex- 
penfes that will attend the termination of the war) the debt incurred b 
the war will exceed 174 millions, and the taxes 8 millions and a half! 

P. 37-—‘ In the year 1791, when all the arrears, of the 
american war were «ither funded or difcharged, the annual intereft 
upon’ the public debts amounted to 9,289,110]. In lefs than five 
years, therefore, the prefent chancellor of the exchequer will have 
added very nearly as much to the taxes as all the minifters that have 


ever afflicted this country from the revolution to the commencement 
of his adminittration.*®? 


eines 


Morgan on the State of the Public Finances. 





** The interet of the debt in March 1784 (when Mr. Pitt be- 
came chancellor of the exchequer) was only 8,045,055]. fo that, in 
aa, he will, in five years, have more than doubled all the taxes that 
‘ave been laid on the public before his adminiftration.’ 
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The obfervations which occur in the fourth fectian, which treay 
of loans in. the prefent feffion of parliament, are very curious; byt 
admit of little abreveution. | 

p. 33 —* The loans, in the firlt four years of the war, have been 
the {abject of a former difcuffion, and therefore it will not be ne. 
ceffary here to extend our inquiries beyond the operations of the 
laft year. In thefe the minifter feems to have deferted every prin- 
ciple of finance which he profeffed either in the earlier or the latter 
periods of his adminiftration. At one time it was his aim to leffen 
the capital rather than the intereft of the debt, wath the view of 
facilitating its redemption: at another he appears to have been 
more folicitous about reducing the intereft than preventing an unne- 
ceflary addition to the capital. But of late both capital and intereft 
feem to be regarded with equal indifference, and the choice of in- 
creafing either the one or the other has been left to be determined 
by the convenience or the avarice of the public creditor.’ 

In the inftances given of the navy bills and the loyalty loan, our 
author has fully proved his ftrong and ferious charge. The account 
of the terms of the loyalty loan 1s too curious to be omitted. 

P, 44.—* For the fubfcription of each 1ool. the public is pledged, 
within two years of the conclufion of the war, either to pay in 
money 112]. 10s. or to fund an equivalent capital in the three 
per cents, according as it fhall beft fuit the intereft of the fub- 
fcriber at that time. Suppofing the war to terminate with this year, 
and it is hardly poffible to imagine that the prefent fyftem of extra- 
vagance fhould admit of its continuing longer, the loan will then 
appear to have been made on the following terms: 


| ae * 
Sum originally paid : : 100 0 
Dedu&, for prompt payment .— - 31. 
Ditto, for 2 year’s intereft allowed on 
112], 108, : : 11. 8s. 
Remains, the fum attually paid 95 12 


* On this fum of gsl. 12s. the minifter has engaged to pay the 
yearly intereft of 51. 12s. 6d. which is after the rate of 5]. 173. 94 
per cent.; and, at the end of three years, he has engaged alfo to pay 
a further fum of 161. 18s. or, which is the fame thing, to in 
the money originally advanced from gs]. 12s. to 1121. 10s, A pre- 
ient engagement to pay 16]. 18s. at the end of three years 1s 
fame with paying an annuity during that term of 51. 75. 34-3 and 
as fuch annuity is in confideration of g5l. 12s. the proportionate an- 
muity for sool. would have been 5]. 12s. 1d. Adding, therefore, 
this fum to 51. 17s. gd. it follows that the loan has been borrowed at 
the exorbitant intereft of 111. gs. rod. per cent, In all former tran 
aftions of this kind the public have, in fome meafure, been led to 
acquiefce in the high rate of intereft at which their debts were a- 
cumulated, from the cOnfideration ‘that the capigal of thofe debs 
was im confequence proportionably diminithed ; but the oe 
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Joan poffeffes the peculiar property of increafing both capital and 
ioteret in an equally extravagant degree.’ 

Seétion the sth gives the whole amount of the national debt and 
interett. 

Our author fates, that, fhould the war terminate with the prefent 
campaign, the whole of the debt will exceed’ 434 millions; and, 
when all the ftock which has been purchafed by the commiffioners is 
deduéted, will amount to 410 millions, exclufive of the emperor’s 
loan; which, however, there is but too little. reafon to exclude. 
The intereft of this enormous fum, and the expenfe of the peace 
efablifoment, will demand a revenue of 26 millions. 
~ Our prefent taxes produce only 22,651,958!. | 

p.54.—* Deductting this fum from 25,986,687]. a deficiency of 
3,334,729]. will remain to be made up by new taxes, in order to 
render the national income equal to the expenditure. Put, con- 
fidering that no allowance is made for the duties impofed upon ar-» 
ticles which wil} inevitably prove unproduétive, and that it is taken’ 
for granted that all the taxes which have been laidain the laft two 
years will produce the full fums at which they have been eftimated,j 
8 it not to be apprehended that the deficiency will far. exceed.the: 
fam at which it is ftated in this account? It fhould likewife be re- 
membered, that after the clofe of every war the taxes become lefs 
productive ; and fince-our affairs have been fo condutted for the lat 
century, that hefore the revenue has-recovered the effeéts of one 
war, the nation has been conftaptly hurried into another, we have 
nd reafon, from the experience of the paft, to hope for any great im- 
provement from the wifdom or the virtue of the future,’ 

The fixth fe€tion treats of public credit. 

This fection traces the origin and progrefs of the difficulties of the 
bank of England, previous to the iffuing of the order of council, on 
the 26th february laft. It appears that, on this fubje&t, our author is 
poflefied of more information than our englifh directory will be 
glad to read, and we have little doubt but his prediétions will have 
a full verification. He then proceeds to give an account of fimilar 
banking tranfa¢tions in other countries, where we find the hiftory 
and the fall of the Miffiffippi company at Paris in 1720, and of the 
Caffe d’Efcompte in the year 1788, the year of the commencement’ 
of the french revolution. 

It appears from the ftatement, page 73, that, taking the bank 

res, not at their prefent price, but only at par, and fuppofing 
the ftock the bank holds to be fold out at 50, it’s prefent price,. the 

ank of England, as a corporate company, would be obliged ta 
— the proprietors with a deficiency of more .han two millions 
“etling ! And this too, taking the accuracy of the fecret committee’s 
hart for granted, a circumitance of much indulgence, after what 
as llen from Mr. Grey, a member of that committee, on the con- 
“tof it’s other members, in the houfe of commons. 
BF se have we given an analyfis of this mafterly performance. If 
owed it a fpace and a confideration above the allotment 
t wed large volumes, we find our apology in the importance of 
bes "K: a work fo important have we found it, that: we do not 
wate to pronounce that man unfaithful to his own intereft, at 
Cec 3 this 
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350 FINANCE. 


this awful conjun&ture, who does not give it a fober and carefyl 
perufal. ' | 

Mr. M. has made many pertinent and farcaftic remarks on this 
being called a war for property, (it appears as if undertaken exprefily 
for it’s diffipation,) and the enemies of it being charged by thofe 
who have profited by it as the advocates of anarchy and plunder, 
He has abundantly proved there are other plunderers. 

Such obfervations come with peculiar propriety from an author, 
who, with abilities which qualify for the moft important offices, is 
known to be no political or party man, to be conneéted with no 
faction in or out of parliament, to be in circumftances the moft eafy, 
and to poflefs a tafte as fimple, and morals as correct, as his under- 
ftanding is clear and accurate. 

At fuch a moment will the people of England not attend! But 
whatcan be expected froma nation poffeffing al] the contradi€tions ahd 
contrarieties of character? at once credulous and jealous; profufe ia 
expenfe, and avaricious to madnefs; the diffipator of millions, and 
calcalator of intereft on farthings; in parliament the dupe of every 
ftruuing fpeechifier, on ‘change an inquifitor, anxious only for 
profit, yet led by the poetry of Burke, and negligent of the demon- 
ftrations of Morgan! | 


ArT. 11. Thoughts om Finance, fupgefied by the Meafures of the pri- 


fent Seffion. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 4t0. 55 pages. 
Price 2s. Robinfons. 1797. | 


Ir is not from the volemes of ¢ royal and noble authors,’ that 
the world has derived the fcience that has enlightened, or the lite- 
rature that has adorned it. Dut the earl of L. is not one of the vulgar 
herd of his order. His mind, too vigorous for the ftill life of a 
mere voluptuary, has urged him to the activity of party, and to the 
profound inveftigation of national concerns. 

The copious extraéts we have given in the preceding article, from 
the work of a veteran in calculation and finance *, render it le(s 
neceflary for us to detail the ftatements of his refpectable difcipie. 

The reader will find, however, from the following table, that the 
noble lord poffeffes the labour and ingenuity of calculation, which 
oualify him for ufefulnefS in that department, the conductors of 
which, of late, have afforded us nothing to admire, but the patience 
with which the people endure their infolent oppreflion. 

The minifter, propofing to fund navy and exchequer bills, &c., to 
the amount of 15,000,000]., gave the holder of the bills the felec- 
tion of the ftock, according to a fixed proportion. To prove, that 
in the calculation the groffeft ignorance was manifefted, that his {tale 
of prices, fubmitted to the holders of the bills, was regulated by n0 
fixed principle, and that the compenfation, by faving in intereit a 
the 3 per cents, for increafe of capital ‘over the 4 per cents 4 
§ per cents, was not proportionate to the different claifes, our author 
gives the following table :—p. 20. 


— J 





a 
* Mr. Morgan. 
TABLE 
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The other ftatements, given in this pamphlet, go, upon the fame prin. 
ciples, to the proof, fo directly, of the fame point, with thofe of Mr, 
Morgan, that we think it unneceflary to prefent them to the reader®, 

He will judge, however, of our author’s manner and ftyle from the 
following ipecimen: P. 47. 

* But it is needlefs to anticipate calamity; fufficient for the day js 
the evil thereof. A revenue of 25,000,000]. from fo {mall a popr- 
Jation and territory as this country contains, may be collected — 
But the hiftory of man furnifhes no example of it. In the year 
1768, Mr. Burke declared, “‘ That no man had confidered the 
finance of France with any degree of attention or information, 
but muft hourly look for fome extraordinary convulfion in the 
whole fyftem, the effe€t of which on France, and even on all 
Europe, it was difficult to conjecture.” Dr. Adam Smith about 
this time ftates the revenue of France, from the beft information 
he could obtain, to amount to 15,000,000 1. and that of England to 
10,000,000 |. ; but our permanent peace expenditure now creates the 
neceflity of a revenue larger than that of both countries at the time 
when Mr. Burke difcerned the feeds of a revolution in the revenue 
of France.-——Even in this fituation, I doubt not that minifters, whofe 
paft conduct has fhut the door to all reafonable hope of honett fame, 
regardlefs of futurity, may blunder on from feffion to feffion, enjoy- 
ing the pitiful profpect of a few more years of power and emolument. 
But there is no thinking man who muft not tremble for the fate of 
the country, and look forward with doubt and hefitation at the pofl- 
bility of our retaining, under the preflure of fuch accumulated taxa- 
tion, that weight and importance as a nation which we have hitherto 
enjoyed.’ 

It is certainly not in the power of man to afCertain, by political 
arithmetic, sow mucha people will fuffer to be drawn from them, by 
the government under which they live, This muft depend on fo 
many circumftances, their knowledge, their courage, the fertility of 
the foil, the fubjugation and plunder of foreign countries, that it 3s 
impofhible to forete! the moment of refifance, with the fame acca- 
racy as we are able to fay, on any given dav, when the fan will fet 
We can only reafon from analogy, and fuch reafoning offers to us at 
prefent no views of confolation or tranguillity. 

_.We are not furprifed at our author referring to Mr. Burke, whofe 
works have lately made fo much imprefiton on this devoted country; 
but we think Mr, Burke a feeble authority, indeed, on fubjects conneét- 
ed with finance. He has called Mr. Pitt ‘a financier above all praife!’ 

Mr. Burke juf knows enough of this, and many other fubjetts, t 
enable him to place it, as an ornament in his page ; his knowledge 
is fufficient for the adorning of eloquence, not for the direction ot 
condu& and the guidance of life. The man of tafte will long regard 
his writings for their claffic beauty ; but the time fait approaches, when 

the politician will accompany his name, with a {mile of fcorn, and 
the man of benevolence will pronounce it with horrour. 





* This pamphlet was.indeed publithed Sefore Mr. Morgan’s. But 
the reader will remember Mr. Morgan's aa is oe one of a 
feries, of which two were publithed fome time ago ; this circumiftance, 
and the fuperiour information it contains, authorized us to give it the 
frit place in our review. 
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POLITICAL FKONOMY. 


Art. 111. State of the Poor, fc. By Sir Frederic Morton 
Eden, Bart. 
[Continued from page 238.] 


Tue operation of the poor laws, their incompetency to the 
purpofes of their original formation, and the impoilibility of 
framing a code, which fhall provide a fupply for the wants of 
the poor, without diminifhing their induitry, or deitroying their 
care, are fubjects to which our author has given fo much atten- 
tion, and which he has examined ‘with fuch exactnefs, that we 
are not inclined to controvert his conclufions concerning them. 
We thould, however, be forry to fee the crazy fabric of thefe 
laws demolifhed, in the prefent fate of property, although we have 
no doubt, that in a better coniflituted fociety, nothing of the 
kind would be at all neceffary. 

Were thofe contrivances done away, thofe laws utterly abolifhed, 
which preferve property in large maffes, and prevent it’s diftn- 
bution among all the members of wealthy families; did the 
labourer receive the fair value of his induftry and exertions; and 
were monopolifts and capitalifts not exclufively favoured by the 
legiflature; the poor laws might be annihilated, and the loweit 
of the community need not fhed a tear. 

Till this is done, nothing in behalf of the poor can be accom- 
plifhed, and the legiflator who concerns himielf with the core 
rection and improvement of the prefent infulting ftatutes, in this 
ftate of fociety, may be compared to the man, wo, having di- 
verted a ftream from it’s original courfe, in which it fpread fer- 
tility and beauty all around it, 1s now bufied with cutting fmall 
canals, that a little water may be thrown upon the former paradife, 
which his folly or wickednefs has converted into a defolate wil- 
dernefs. And to make the metaphor exact, it muft not be for- 
gotten, that the diverted ftream, far from benefiting, inundates 
and deftroys the grounds, through which it has been, by the hand 
of art, contrary to the order of nature, made to flow. 

Giving it as our decided opinion, that the labouring. claffes 
can be made comfortable, only by the legiflature deltroying mo- 
nopolies and entails, and providing that induiiry fhould receive 
it’s fair reward, we leave that able financier, Mr. Pitt, to project 
improvements in a fyitem radically defective, and pafs on to the 
examination of a point, which fir F. with much zeal labours to 
ellablifh—* that for centuries, the condition of the labou ring Clafles 
has been in a gradual ftate of improvemgnt.’ 

In proof ot this, he gives tables of the different prices of 
labour and provition, and of our population, the former of which 
we now proceed to examine. : 

Previoufly to giving extraéts from the table of prices, by which 
to afcertain the cOiparative accommodations of the labouring 
part of the community, we ought to obferve, that articles of food 
ppear to us the beit criteria, in relation to the price of which 
the price of labour can be taken. The price of cloth necefary 
or the labourer can hardly be ever afcertained, as the terms 
foarfe and fine are fo indefinite, that it is impoflible to fay what 
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they defcribe. That cloth, then efteemed five and gay, was ac. 
cefible to the labourers in revote times, is fufficiently fhown, 
by the flatutes fo repeatedly enacted, and produced by our author, 
in fuch abundance, prohibiting their wearing any above a fixed 
price, which is by the way no mean proof of their wages bearing 
as fair a relation to the accommodations they wanted, as the wages 
of labour in our days. 

It cannot indeed be queftioned, that in the prefent advanced 
fate of manufactures, every kind of clothing is made more 
pleafing to the eye than it was 500 years ago; but as this is 
merely an object of tafte, and the labourer will find himfelf 
equally mortified, if his cout now look as well as a knight’s 
coat looked formerly, on obierving his mafter’s coat of the prefent 
day as much excel his, as the knight’s excelled the labourer’s 
in former times, little of benefit can be faid to have arifen to the 
labourer from the circumfiance of improved manufactures, unlefs 
it appear, that he is now clothed in more comparative neatncfi, or 
more protected from the inclemencies of the weather. 

We do not think, that thefe obfervations bear equally upon 
the raw material, and we are glad to find, that fir F., by giving 
the price of woo/, has furnifhed us with the beft teft, that any 
thing relating to cloths affords, to which we can bring the real 
value of labour and induiry. 

The following table, the firft column of which is taken from 
eur author’s appendix, page Ixxix, containing the average price 
of wheat and malt at different periods, from the year 1596 ‘to 
the year 1795; the fecond column, from the fecond appendix ; 
and of which the third column is the refult of a compari- 
fon of the former two; will enable the reader, as far as the 
article of grain is concerned, we prefume, to form fome judg- 
ment of the comparative comfort of the labouring claffes during 
the lott tvo hundred years. It will appear to any who take the 
trouble to turn tothe converfion table page viis, appendix i, that 
there is little neceflity to borrow it’s aid in the calculations in the 
tollowing table, fince, during the laft two hundred years, little 
variation has taken place in the value of our money. It muft 
be recollected, that we have chofen all along to calculate upon 
the wages of the loweft labourers, and for all feafons excepting 
harvet. ‘The meanett labourer isa man, and may be the father 
of a family, if the dearett rights of nature be not denied him. 


Money price of provifion at different periods. 


From the year Quarter of wheat Quarter of malt 
1995 to16o5 3 .f.2 1 63 £1 3 of 
1606 to 1625 2 3 at 1 2 9 
1626 to 1645 210 § 110 Oo 
1645 to 1665 2317 «6h 112 Of 
1h66 to 1685 2 6 3} s © 9 
1686 to 1705 2 § 10} 1 6 8 
1706 to 1725 se 1 8 2% 
1726 to 1745 117 of r 7 Of 
1746 to 1764 2 0 1 : 7 8% 
rz7OE to1775 217 @4 y14 § 
1776 to 1795 215 10% 17 3 
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Monev price of labour at Labour price of provifion 
different periods. at different periods. 
). 
is Common labourer per “ ——— to 124 day’s 
diem without diet 4d. rqremalt ——+ 93 °ditte 
610 ditto Le ot ar ge ae po 
Bi ade Pens 
ft Bo nad, TE Seine 
1725 ditto 1011. } an rer Peat 3 ~ 
fag Sie) Sas OE ate 


This table, were wheat and malt the only articles of human 
confumption, would lead us to conclude with fir F., that the con- 
dition of the labourer is increafing in comfort; but alas! the 
reader has only to examine the tables he has given us 6f the price® 
of butcher’s meat, to find the truth of the oppotite conclufion. 
The only article of confumption for the poor, which bears a lefs 
relative value to labour now, than it did in former times, is-corn. 
And the above table fhows, that the advantage during the laf 
100 years, as to this fingle article, is comparatively trifling, while 
every f{pecies of butcher’s meat is nearly five times the price it 
avas fixty years ago, and during that time labour has not advanced 
in price above one third *. 

In the table placed Ixxxiv appendix No. 2. 


A.D. 1710. Beef - 1,’gd per pound, 
Veal - 22 ditto. 
Mutton 2 ditto. 


Lamb - 2,°; ditto. 

Labour fince this period has not increafed above one third in 
price, as appears from the different tables contained in the third 
volume of this work, and at this time fre/> butter was not upon 
an average fold for more than three-pence per pound. 

It is well obferved by Dr. Price, that the confumption of bread 
will be increafed from the impoflibility of the poor affording any 
other article of confumption for their families, and he gives this 
"ava rerfon why the high price of corn now fooner produces com- 
plaint, and caufes the ports to be fhut againtt it’s exportation, 
than it did formerly, becaufe the poor having other articles in 
their power, corn was not fuch an effential neceflary as it is now 
become. Dr. Price, in the fupplement to his invaluable book on 
reverfionary payments, obferves, that in an a& of parliament of 2¢ 
Henry viit, beef, veal, pork, and mutton, are mentioned ag the food 
of the poor, and their price limited to about a half-penny a pound! 
With fuch faéts before him, with the facts he has reeorded, we 
areata lofs to find expreffions fufficiently ftrong to convey our 
aftonifhment, that fir F. could for a moment entertain the opt. 


@eencenn 


* ed 
* Lodgings, or houfes for the poor, are at prefent- beyond all 
Proportion dearer than they were 100 years ago. 
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nion, that the poor are in a ftate of improvement as. to their ae 
commodation. Wain and delufive dream! The wretchednefs of 
the labourer is faft approaching that point, which fhall operate 
it’s own relief; for itis of the nature of all earthly evils to perith 
by their own excefs. The collections and calculations of Mr, 
Davies, the worthy rector of Barkham *, come in confirmation of 
our author’s tables, and in refutation of his conclufion. 

It is now a common obfervation all through this country, that 
it is matter of ailonifhment how our forefathers did withoyt 
potatoes, which are at prefent almoft the whole food of our mof# 
wretched peafantry. This furprife arifes from our people knowin 
that at this time the labourer could not fubfift without this ufeful 
commodity ; but it will ceafe when it is recollected, that the fathers 
of our pretent cottagers, fed upon beef, mutton, and pork; 
articles of which they now fometimes Acar; but they hear at the 
fame moment their rulers cry, ‘ touch not, taite not, handle not.’ 

Nor do we take the data of calculation from the years of this 
prefent wafleful and oppreffive war. The mifery of the laf 
four years has been greater than at any former period, com- 
pared with the time which immediately preceded them, if we 
except the momentary rage of plague or of famine. A war, 
the obje¢t of which is worthy of a barbarous age, while it’s con- 
duct has not been excceded by the malignity and vengeance of 
the mott dreadful times. But God has diftrafed the countels of 
the cruel, and that which was intended to extinguifli the liberties 
of the human race he will make the inftrument of their happy 
eftablifiment. 

But whatever may be the refult of fir F.’s inquiries refpe&ing 
the comparative condition of our labourers at this, and more 
early periods of our hiftory, he has little caufe to triumph on the 
fubjcét of their accommodation. We think it has been obferved 
by one of the moft a¢tive and intelligent philanthropiiis that this 
country now boafts (Dr. Beddoes) that the abject condition of 
the labourers in agriculture in every part of the world, and at 
every period of time, appears fo remarkable, that an obferver 
would be tempted to conclude, that a general confpiracy had 
always exifted among men, againft whatever is moft valuable and 
important in fociety. 

hat confpiracy has not ceafed. From the account that our 
suthor has given of. the earnings and expenditure of near feventy 
labouring families, in which there appears to be no want of in: 
duitry and care, only thirteen of that number appear to make, 
according to the vulgar expreffion, ends mcet. A deficiency 
appears in the accounts of the year of ali the others ! 

‘or let us adopt the common cant of fuperficial or malignant 
men, and charge this deficiency upon the improvidence of the 
labourers or their wives. To {uch as are thus difpofed, we re- 
commend the attentive pcrufal of the following account, taken 


from page 579 of the firit volume, which we do not fear to com- 


pare, in all the excellence of human charaéter, with the hiitory 
of all the independent gentlemen of our infulted country, from the 


on i. 
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* Anal. Rev. for July 1795; Vol. xxt1, p.t. 
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right honourable lord Onflow, to the right honourable lord 
Grenville. ‘ 

‘ Anne Hurft was born at Witley in Sarry: there fhe lived 
the whole period of a long life; and there fhe died. As foon 
ay fhe was thought able to work, the went to fervice : there before 
fhe was twenty, fhe married James Strudwick ; who, like her own 
father, was a day-labourer. With this hufband fhe lived a pro- 
lific, hard-working, contented wife, fomewhat more than fitty 
years. He worked more than threefcore years on one farm, and his 
wages, fummer and winter, were regularly a fhilling aday. He 
never alked more; nor was he ever offered lefs. ‘Ihey had be- 
eween them feven children; and lived to fee fix daughters mar- 
ried, and three of them the mothers of fixteen children; all of 
whom were brought up, or are bringing up, to be day-labourers. 
Strudwick continued to work till within feven weeks of the day of 
his death; and at the age of fourfcore, in 1787, he clofed, in 
peace, a not inglorious life; forto the day of his death, he never 
received a farthing in the way of parochial aid. His wife fur- 
vived him about feven years; and though bent with age and in- 
firmities, and little able to work, excepting as a weeder in a gen- 
tleman’s garden, fhe was alfo too proud either to afk or receive 
any reliet from the parifh. For fix or feven of the laft years of 
her life, fhe received twenty fhillings a year, from the perfon 
who favoured me with this account, which he drew up from her 
own mouth. With all her virtue and all her,merit, fhe yet was 
not much liked in her neighbourhood: people in affluence thought 
her haughty; and the paupers of the parifh, feeing, as they 
could not help feeing, that her life was a reproach to theirs, ag- 
gravated all her little failings. Yet the worit thing they had to 
fay of her was, that fhe was proud; which they faid was mani- 
felled by the manner in which fhe buried her hufband. Refolute, 
as fe owned fhe was, to have the funeral, and every thing that 
related to it, what fhe called decent, nothing could perfuade her 
from having handles to his coffin, and a plate on it mentioning’ 
his age. She was alfo charged with having behaved herfelt 
crofsly and peevifhly towards one of her fons-in-law, who was a 
mafon, and went regularly, every faturday evening, to the ale- 
houfe, as he faid, juit te drink a pot of beer. James Strudwick, 
i all his life, as fhe often cold this ungracious fon-in-law, never 
fpent five fhillings in any idlenefs; luckily (as fhe was fure to 
add) he had it not to fpend. A more ferious charge againft her 
was, that, living to a great age, and but little able to work, fhe 
grew to be ferioufly afraid, that at laft fhe might become charge- 
able to the parifh (the heavieft, in her eflimation, of all human’ 
calamities) and that thus alarmed, fhe did fuffer herfelf more 
than once, during the exacerbations of a fit of diftempered def- 
pondency, peevithly (and perhaps petulantly) to exclaim, that 
God Almighty, by fuffering her to remain fo long upon earth, 
feemed actually to have forgotten her. Such are the fimple 
annals of dame Strudwick; and her hiftorian, partial to his 
lubject, clofes it with lamenting, that fuch village memoirs have 


Det often been fought for and recorded.’ 
£‘ She 
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¢ She would have handles on the coffin of her hufband, and q 
plate recording his age!’ and this was alleged againft her! Ye 
this fimple receptacle contatned a depofite, more precious thay 
any egyptian pyramid ever covered. * She was proud!’ Yes, the 
had that pride that feorns dependence, that thinks all labour ho 
nourable ; but feels an obligation as a wound. We believe this 
pride is the foundation of every human virtue, and it’s want, 
the origin of all that degrades our nature. | 

Yet even this patient labour, this minute economy, this proud 
independence, could not protect our heroine from the fear of a 
workhoute, and the reception of private bounty. And all this 
exact care and induftry were attended with an uncommon portion 
of conftant health, and yet the wife of James Strudwick, whofe 
labour has contributed to fupport lord lieutenants and minifters 
of itate, thought God had forgotten her, when fhe faw, if the 
grave refufed her an afylum, fhe muft end her life in a 
work-houfe! 

Reader, ‘if you have tears, refufe not to -fhed them now;’ 
but while you fhed them, do not determine to fit down in un- 
availing forrew, but aroufe all the powers within you, to me+ 
horate the condition of the labourer. 

Is there a human being in exiftence, whofe heart was ever 
warmed by the feelings of humanity, who is not prepared to 
place his toot on the grave of James and Anne Strudwick, and 
looking up to heaven, fwear that he will exert every faculty 
within him, in the peaceable formation and execution of plans, 
which fhall give to the worthy fons of daily toil a tranquil evén- 
ing of lite, and a comfortable paffage out of it! 

The attention we have given to the tables of our author has 
irrefitibly convinced us, that the conclufion of the following reflec. 
tion, made by a man whofe name wiill be ever dear to freemen, and 
whieh will never périth in this country, till it confifts of no orders but 
grandees and flaves, is moft juft.—* The nominal pricé of day 
labour is at prefent no more than about four times, or at mot 
five times higher than it was in the year 1514: but the price 
corn is /aven times*, and of flefh-ineat and raiment above fifteti 
times hightr. So far, therefore, has the price of labour beétl 
trom advancing in proportion to the increafe in the expences 
living, that it doesnot appear that it bears now half the pro 
portion to thole expences that it did bear formerly +.” — 

On the fubject of the popatation of this country, out author 
obferves as follows: appendix, No. xiv, page cécii. 

* ‘Lhe following table was drawn up from the parochial reports 
contained in this work, clriefly for the purpofe of fiewing, tht 
every ettimate of the population of Exeland and Wales, as fat 
as it may be founded on the returns of the furveyors of the 
houfe and window Guties, mutt be extremely fallacious ; and that 
thereis a much move confidcrable proportion of houfes excufed 
tor poverty in the kingdom, than is ufaatly imagined. 


‘= inn Pes * 
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- This, we think, ftates the pricé Of Corn in 1514 much too low. 
Price’s Reverfionary Pay ments, page 295. 
‘In 
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‘In 1690, according to In Eng. & Wales. 
George King, there were 710,000 dwellings of poor. 
And ; nae $92,000 folvenc houtes. 





1,300,000 total number of houfes. 


‘ Dr. Price offers the following ftatement, from the books of 
the furveyors of the houfe and window duties, of the number 
of chargeable and exempted houfes in 1777. 

701,473 charged and chargeable. 
251,261 excuted for poverty. 


952,734 total number of houfes. 


From which he infers, that the population of England and 
Wales has declined very confiderably fince the revolution. Mr. 
Chalmers, however, reafonably concludes, that fince the 590,000 
chargeable houfes in 1690 were accompanied with 710,000 dwell- 
ings of the poor, 721,000, the number of chargeable houfes in 
1781, mutt confequently have been accompanied with 865,000 
dwellings of the poor. And fuppofing the number of charge- 
able houfes not to have diminilhed fince 1781, it would appear 
from the following accounts of affeifed and exempted houfes (which 
were made out 5 ae the beft evidence that could be obtained) 
that his eftimate is near, or perhaps rather below, the truth, 

‘Of go initances of places in which the number of affeffed and 
exempted houfes is particularized, and which in the following 
table have an alterifk (*) prefixed to them, 








° Charged houfes. Exempted houfes. 

The rft 15 contain 2543 2646 
2d 15 2234 2476 

3d 16 1792 1671 

4th 15 §153 5649 

sth 15 7140 9234 

6th 15 5602 10329 
24404 32006 


‘According to this proportion, the number of exempted houfes 
in England and Wales will amount to 


9435247 
Towhich add += += 721,000 chargeable houfes, 





Formatotalof - - 11004249 

This number multiplied by 52, Mr. Howlett’s proportion of 
perfons to a houfe, gives a proportion of 8,986,933 

Multiplied by 5, Dr. Priee’s proportion, 8,321,235 

‘It will be obvious to the reader, that in many inflances, in 
which I have not been able to obtain the number of exempted 
houles (as in Manchefter, Norwich, Yarmouth, Kendal, Brad- 
ford, &c.) it is much greater than that of affefled houfes.’ 

Our wathor has, we think, been fomewhat hafty in pronouncing 
ever eitimate of the population of England to be extremely 
fal. ious, as far as it may be founded upon the feturns of the 
furveyors. 
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furveyors of the houfe and window duties, merely upon the deyep 
authority of his own tables upon this fubject. 

We have examined his table contained ih the 14th appendix 
and initead of thinking it of fufficient accuracy, to pafs in refu. 
tation of flatements given in upon oath, by perfons whofe local 
refidence and ofhcial duty pecuharly qualify them for an accurate 
report of the houfes in their neighbourhood, we have no tcrupke 
in pronouncing the accounts contained in this table obvioy 
incorrect, and a di/grace to the refpectable work into which they 
are introduced. 

We fhall give fome examples of the truth of our obfervation, 


Houfes paying window tax. Exempted, 
* Birmingham ak-.t - - 4000 - above 7000 
Trowbridge ~- - - 204 - about 450 
Minchead - . - 110 + about 170 
Bury - - - - 325 - probably about 600,’ 


Nay, fo grofsly negligent have the friends of fir F. been 
with whom he has correiponded, and who have undertaken to 
furnith him with thefle accurate itatements, that, where the whole 
number of houfes has not exceeded 100, our author has only 
been favoured with a gae/s; of this the account of Burtonisa 
fair example. 

Charged houfes. Exempted houfes, 
‘ Burton - gi about = — = 50.” 


Indeed, when we confider the little time allowed for the col- 
lection of materials from travel, for this large work, the filence 
of our author refpefting the fources of his information on the 
fubject of the houfes in this country, and the loofe mode in which 
the ttatements are made, for fearcely a number occurs in which 
we are not led to fufpend our judgment, by fome ambiguous ex- 
preilion, fuch as about, above, probably above, when we confider 
all thefe matters, we are led to believe thefe tables of the number 
of houtes to be entitled to xo credit. 

In looking over the parochial reports, we were fo ftruck with 
the accuracy of that of Epfom, that we anxioufly looked to it’s 
place in the table, thinking no errour could be found in it. We 
tound, to our furprife and mortification, the following proportions 
siated. 

‘Taxed houfes. Exempted. 
* Epfom - 238 . . 8g.’ 

Population of Epfom 1671, being ¢,4, to a houfe, which is only 
=; above Dr. Price's number. We Buiteve the world is obliged 
tor this parochial report, which evinces the hand of a matter, to 
the rev. Mr. Boucher, now vicar of Epfom, and the ingemious 
writer ot the Addrefs to the county ef Cumberland, which forms 
the rgth appendix of this work. : 

Bat admitting the returns of the furveyors to be erroneous, 
why have they been wxif>rm/y belocy the truth ? We believe the 
more general propenfity is to overrate the number of houfes and 
inhabitants, when they are eftimated by guefs; and we tind our 
felves not fingular in this opinion. 

it the returhs*of the furveyors be not to be relied upon, om 
Which Dr. Price builds his calculations, concerning the = 

, anon. 
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fation of this country (not however without drawing a ftrong 
corroboration of thole ftatements from actual enumeration of the 
houfes in various towns) how comes it that the ftatements of 
George King, the batis of Mr. Chalmer’s calculations, are to be 
taken as correct? We fhould be glad to fee fir F. make out this 
cafe to fatisfaction. The plain fact is, that Dr. Price’s calcu- 
lutions are unanfwerable, unlefs the furveyors accounts can be 
invalidated, and this cannot be done by the loofe flatements of 


our author, or the dogmatical affertions of the fecretary of lord: 


Liverpool. 
As the argument turns upon the proportion of affeffed to ex- 


empted houtes, and as fir F. and Mr. Chalmers, make the exempted 
houfes bear a much larger proportion to the affeffed ones than 
Dr. Price, on the authority of George King ; if it were even 
granted them, that their received proportion is the true one, it 
would indeed go to prove, that our population is zow greater than 
Dr. Price conceived ; but then it will not prove, that it has in- 
creafed fince the revolution, (the matter to 


have increa/ed fince that time. 

If there be any trath in the ftatement of Dr. Davenant, cer- 
tainly poffeffing as fair a claim to credit as that of George King, 
the chargeable houfes, about the time of the revolution, were 
more humerous than at any time fince. But leaving his ftatement 
out of the cafe, from the year 1759, the firft year in which the 
exempted houfes were ordered to be returned, to the year 1777, 
the afleiled houfes had decreafed, and on fuppofition that the pro- 
portion was preferved, whatever that was, a decreafe of the 
general population mult be admitted. But who does not know, 
who has travelled through, or refided in the country, that a 
number almoft incalculable of cottages have been thrown down 
during the laft fifty years? On the other hand, who is not 
confcious, that, during this period, the cuftom of one man keeping 
two good houfes has increafed to a prodigious degree? What- 
ever was the proportion at the revolution betwixt chargeable and 
exempted houfes, the proportion fince that time muft be greatly 
varied, in favour of the increafe of thofe chargeable, and the 
decreafe of thofe exempted. And certainly, no one will fuppofe, 
that luxury, taxes, and wars, which have abounded in the in- 
terval fince the revolution, favour the increafe of population. 

If it be true, and we believe itis, that the increafe of the fpecies 
will bear an exact proportion to the eafe with which the necef- 
faries of life are procured, this country had been long enough 
peopled at the revolution, to have become well ftocked with in- 
habitants, Every one knows, that what conititute the neceflaries 
% conveniences of life, which to an individual accuflomed to 
them are the fame thing, depend much upon opinion, cxuflom, and 

bit, If cuftom make it expected, that a man fhould keep an ex~ 
penfive eftablifiment, it is to that.man a necefary. He will not 
marry to be degraded, which he confiders living in a fimplicity 
different from his education to be. He will indulge aie paffions 


in fome other Way. Thus /u«ury prevents matrimony, increafes 
VOL. xxv, Dd proftitutes, 


e afcertained) unlefs: 
the proportionate number of exempted houies could be proved to 
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proftitutes, and diminifhes population. What this reafoning 


renders probable concerning England, receives no confutation 
from the calculations of Chalmers, or the collections of our 
author. 7 

The increafe of horfes and every luxury far more than coun. 
terBalances the advantages of an increafed tillage. We have ob. 
ferved in our author’s tables of marriages and births no pow. 
erful evidence of increafed population, but this mutt indeed be 
a very doubtful fource from which to draw any arguments on 
this dubyect. 

Indeed, after giving an attention to this work fufficiently 
laborious, we do not perceive that our author has fupported 
with overwhelming evidence the opinion expreffed in his preface, 
that among the evils we have to lament a decreafed population 
is not to be numbered, 

[Yo be continued. ]} 


Axt.rv. An Abfra® of fome important Parts of a Bill, now 
depending in Parlianent, intituled, “ A Bill for the better Support 
and Maintenance of the Poor 3° with fome prafical Obfervations on the 
Effects that will probably be experienced in many Parifbes, particularly 
thofe that are large and populous, if the faid Bill is paffed into a Law. 
Prepared by a Committee of the foint Vefiry of the United Parifbes of 
St. Giles in the Fields and St. George Bloomfbury; and printed by 

. Order of the faid Vefry. 8v0. §5 pages. Debrett. 1797. 

A susyect of fuch unparalleled importance as a national pro- 
vifion for- the poor cannot poflibly be difcuffed too generally, or 
too freely; or, perhaps, are any perfons fo well qualified for the 
difcuffion, as they who have become perfonally acquainted with the 
circumftances and fituation of that numeroas and unfortunate clafs of 
our fellow-citizens, by having at different times been members of 
fome committee for the reguiation of their own workhoufe, or the 
fixperintendance of their own parochial poor. As the title page in- 
forms us, this pamphlet is prepared by the joint veitry of two united 
parithes: it is introduced by a refpeétable lift of the perfons who 
compofed this veftry ; and the obfervations which fucceed on various 
claufes of the poor bill now depending in parliament—many of 
which are acute and forcible—tend to fhow, that the intereft of their 
own, and, on fimilar principles, that the intereft of other parifhes 
muft be materially affected, fhould this bill pafs ; that the increafe of 
the poor rate will be more than double it’s prefent amount; and 
that no adequate benefit will refult to fuch as are really diftrefied. 
Our readers will be enabled to form a judgment of the nature of 
thefe remarks from the following fpecimen: the gth claufe in the 
bill enaéts, that a 

P. 11. Parochial fund is to be eftablifhed in every parifh, partly 
from Fos sappy or voluntary contributions and benefactions—al 
ee rom. aid out of the poor rate, whereby the perfons fubjcribing 
way be entitled-to greater allowances than fuch favings as cart be &x- 
pected to be made by them out of their owz earnings; fuch allow- 
ances encreafing in proportion to the periods for or‘in refpett 
which they fhall have fub{cribed; and every perfon kang Pr 

P > 
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parith, although wot fettled therein, fhall be entitled to become a 
fabfcriber, and to the benefits and allowances prefcribed by the 
ct.’ 

: On this claufe the following obfervations are offered : 

p. 33.— ‘ The fcheme difplayed in this claufe, feems to 
have been fuggefted by the general prevalence of thofe very ufeful 
inftitutions, called frreadly or Senefit focieties; but apparently with- 
out any knowledge of the principles upon which thefe focieties are 
managed and fupported. Their affairs are all under'their own ma~ 
nagement and fuperintendance ; and one {trong principle upon which 
they ftand, and without which they could not long exift, is, that 
they are not compelled (as the managers of the propofed parochial fund 
are to be) to admit any members but fach as they themfelves judge 
to be in fome degree provident and induftrious perfons: and if any 
member applies to the fund for affiftance, his claim to it is ftriély 
fcrutinized by his afociates, who are beft able to judge whether it is 
well or ill founded; and every member, upon his admiffion, knows 
that this will be the cafe, and enters into the fociety upon the ex- 

refs conditions, that when he applies for affiftance, his claim to it 
is to be tried by his peers, in the ftrongeft fenfe of that expreffion, 
and not by a different clafs of men, of fuperior ranks in life, and 
who can have no adequate means of being proper judges of his real 
circumftances. ‘The fcheme of a parochial fund has this further dif-. 
advantage, that the fubfcribers to it have not (as the members of 
benefit focietics have) the little, yet truly laudable and ufeful ambi- 
tion, of having a fhare in the management of their own concerns; 
aud of being, in their turns, infpectors into the condué and claims 
of thofe who become burthenfome to the fund. Without the in- 
fluence of principles like thefe, and without that check which per- 
fons in the fame rank of life can in this inftance moft effeftually have 
upon each other’s conduét, a fund of the kind which is defcribed in 
this claufe, would in many populous parifhes undoubtedly have a 
very mifchievous tendency; for a// perfons who offer, whether 
having fettlements in the parifh or not, muf be admitted fub- 
{cribers; and thofe vagrants, and even common beggars and com- 
mon thieves, who would be very properly rejeéted with difdain by 
a benefit foeicty, would probably become fubfcribers to the parechial 
fund tor a fhort time, with no other view than to declare upon it 
when a fit opportunity offers, and to remain a burthen upon it almoft 
Continually afterwards, under fome of thoie numerous PRETENCES, 
which perfons of thefe defcriptions are very expert at wpm S 
And if feveral thoufands of thefe vagrant and unprincipled people 
(which is not at all an improbable cafe, though appearing to per- 
fons, who are inexperienced in their artifices, almoft incredible) 
Were to offer their temporary fubfcriptions in one very populous pa- 
miihin the metropolis, or its vicinity, it would be utterly impoflible 
Waen they declared upon the fund, to inveftigate the nature of their 
feveral claims; or to difcover the many impofitions which oe 


- Would praétife. In the parifhes of St. Giles and Bloomfbury, al- 


ready mentioned, a dozen beadles or meffengers, conftantly em- 

Ployed, would hardly be fufficient for this purpofe; and there is 

great reafon to beljeve that many hundreds of the lower va 
| | | Ddz : 
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the natives of Ireland would come from that kingdom to eftablifty 
themfelves in the faid parifhes, for {carcely any other purpofe (for 
many of them now come thereto from more trifling motives) than to 
take the benefit of this propofed fund. Add to this, that in thefe 
parifhes alone, if the fund was to be carried to any. confiderable ex- 
tent, either dexeficial or detrimental in its tendency, three or four 
clerks would be requifite to keep the books; and if the fund is to be 
under the management of the overfeers of the poor, its concerns 
alone would take up almoft the whole of their time, and leave them 
little or no leifure to attend to the very heavy tatk of managing and 
relieving the poor.’ 


Art. v. Remarks on the Bill for the better Support and Maintenance 
of the Poor, now depending in the Houfe of Commons. By William 
Belfham. Quarto. 20 pages. . Price is. Robinfons. 1797. 


Mer. Bersuam, ‘after deprecating the inverted phrafeology of 
politicians, who meafure the profperity of the country, by the mag- 
nificence of a birth-night ball, the fplendour of our feflinos, and t 
number of our galas ; and after ftating the indigence and mifery 
which pervade our cottages, and the ineflicacy of every meafure 
which has hitherto been adopted for reducing them ; takes a furvey 
of three or four of what appear to him the moft objeétionable claufes 
in Mr. Pitt’s Poor Bill, now under confideration in the houfe of 
commons. ‘Taking the claufes colleétively, viewing them as @ 
whole, the moft ftriking objeétion, fays Mr. B., to the plan is, ¢ that 
ynftead of fimplifying a fyftem already too et ye it makes, by 
engrafting a heap of new upon the exifting ftock of old provifions, 
the entire aggregate or code of poor laws infinitely more operofe, 
confufed, and intricate than before. On infpecting into this bill 
of Mr. Pitt’s, we find, amongft other novelties, mention of parochial 
funds, fchools of induftry, county diftricts, vifitors of the poor, 
wardens of the poor, &c. &c. in addition to what the laws now 
require: all which implies an artificial arrangement and complication 
of means for the at-ainmett of a certain and definite end.’ The 
claufes,; on Which Mr. B. animadverts, are not fo numerous as thofe 
which are confidered as objeétionable by the ** united veftry,” men- 
tioned in the preceding article. The remarks are ingenious 
well written, and conclude with the fketch of a fimple fyftem;: 
which Mr. B. has fuggefted in lieu of that which’ he has cenfured 
and condemned; it is as follows: 

p.16. ‘ I. The grand and fundamental defect of the fyftem of 
poor’s laws promulgated in the reign of Elizabeth, and in general 
fo excellent, is this, that every parith is compelled to fupport not 
its refident poor, but merely chote who delong to it; or who in a legal 
aad limited fenfe are inhabitants thereof: fo that in each parifh there 
are thofe who have no claim upon ‘the parith for fupport, and on 
the other hand there are thofe who, dwelling at the diftance of 50, 
100, Or 200 miles, poffefs that claim in law which, in the view of 
reafon and common fenfe, belongs only to thofe who are actually — 
refident. This has béen the inexhauftible and everlafting fource 
vexation, perfecution, and littgation. All the parifhes in Eng 


aod even thofe included within the limits of the fame town, a 
9 : ce 
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heen placed by it in a ftate of perpetual diftruft, enmity, and hofti- 
lity. Withdrawment from the place of their legal habitation has 
been regarded as a fort of crime in the poor. They have been in 
innumerable inftances fent back, with moft unfeeling cruelty, in cir: 
cumftances of the deepelt diftrefs. Thefe orpers of REMovaAt, 
for the moft part founded upon dark and doubtful grounds of evis 
dence, have given rife to a nmultiplicity of law-fuits, carried on at a 
vaft expence, and with implacable and incredible animofity. The 
decifions of the courts at Weftminfer on thefe caufes have given 
birth to what is called the “ law of fettlement”’—a branch of englith 
jurifpradence to the laft degree confufed, inconfi‘tent, and intricate. 
The poor have been {fufferers, the public have been fofferers, the 
Lawyers only have been the gainers by this ftate of things. Fot 
how can they confult the intereit, if not the credit, of the profeffion 
more effectually than by firft laying it down as a general principle, 
that refidency fhall not conftitute inhabitancy, and then employing 
their ingenuity in devifing a thoufand difputatious modes by which 
this obnoxious principle may be evaded or fuperfeded. Something 
indeed has been done, and fomething confiderable, towards a re- 
form of the exifting fyftem, by the excellent bill of Mr. Eafts 
himfelf, to the honour of the profeffion, a lawyer, for the pre+ 
vention of vexatious removals; but this is merely 4 palliative, and 
= radical remedy ftill remains a defderatum earnettly to be 
ught. 

‘ II, The fecond provifion or regulation for the relief of the 
poor in point of importance is, the eitablifhment of parochial funds 
on the general principles laid down in Mr. Pitt’s bill. As there 
feems to be no difference of opinion with refpeét to the utility and 
beneficial tendency of thefe aflociations, it is not neceflary:to en 
large upon this head. 

‘ Ill, The next meafure to be recommended, is the total exemp* 
tion of the labouring poor from the burden of the parochial yates 
Or poor’s tax. It feems abfurd and monitrous to compel thofe to 
contribute to the fupport of others, who are fcarcely able to fup- 
port themfelves. And no one who is not converfant in thefe mat« 
ters, can conceive or imagine how feriows and important a fum, two 
or three fhillings, the common amount of a parochial rate to a 
cottager, is to a poor family whofe weekly earnings but barely 
fuffice to procure for them the common neceffaries of life. After 
all, the proportion paid by this clafs of the community to 
the poor’s rates is but a mere trifle, compared with the aggre- 
Rate fum: and the additional burden to be borne in confequence’ of 
this regulation, by the higher claffes, would be fearcely felt ; 
while the relief given by it to the lower, would excite the moft 
lively and grateful impreffion, and afford a moft fenfible alleviation 
of their diftrefs. 

‘ IV. It feems highly expedient, though this is a mater of ace 
knowledged delicacy and difficulty, that in certain circumftances, 
and under proper limitations, the magiftrates of each county fhould 
be invefted with a power to fix the minimum, as in many cafes they 
rrshayg authorized to fix the mazxintim, of the price or value of 
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« V. It would be productive of the happieft effets, if preminms 
were offered, in a mode eafy to be devifed and aétually: praétifed, in 
particular inftances, by patriotic individuals, for the .encourage- 
ment of induftry, ceconomy, and fobriety: and yet farther, if a 
fund were fet apart in every county for the confolation of indigence 
and wretchednefs, by building cottages in villages, or upon wafles, 
with finall orchards or gardens annexed, to be let at very low re- 
ferved rents, by way of reward to the moft meritorious and indaf- 
trious of the poor. 7 

‘ VI. The idea fuggefted in Mr. Pitt’s bill, p. 3, well deferves 
to be incorporated into every comprehenfive plan of relief and re- 
form—viz. that no perfon fhould be excluded from parochial relief, 
who may otherwife have a juft claim to it, merely becaufe they are 
poffefied of a little property, real or perfonal, to the amount of 30, 
40, or so]. And the prefent practice of refufing relief to fuch per- 
fons has the very worft tendency, by operating as a permanent and 
fyftematic difcouragement to the acquifition of property by the poor, 
in a courfe of induftry and ceconomy. 

‘ It is the charatteriftic of thefe regulations, and furely no in- 
confiderable recommendation of them, that they require neither 
vifitors, guardians, wardens, or juftices of diftriéts, to carry them 
into execution. They are plain, eafy, and intelligible to all; afford- 
ing, it may be fafely affirmed, far more effectual relief to the poor 
than the plan of Mr. Pitt, at far lefs expence to the public. They 
tend to the elucidation and fimplification of a fyftem, allowed to be, 
even in its prefent ftate, much too complex. But. fuppofing Mr. 
Pitt’s multifarious provifions and regulations engrafted upon it, the 
whole plan of management would be rendered {o operofe, intricate, 
and embarraffing, that in the very crifis of completion, or, in the 
alchymical phrafe, of projeion, it muft neceflarily fall into chaotic 
confufion, utterly unable to fuftain the elemental fhock of its inci- 
pient movements.’ 

As fome plan for the permanent provifion of the poor is become 
a fubject of general difcuffion, we take this opportunity of recom- 
mending to {uch as feel any intereft in the mifery of thofe around 
them, to perufe the invaluable eflays of count Rumford ; more parti- 
cularly the firft three, which treat fucceflively, ‘‘ on the public efta- 
blifhment for the poor in Bavaria ; on the fundamental principles 
on which general eftablifhments for the relief of the poor may bé 
formed in all countries; and on food.” L. M. S- 


Art. v1. ReflePions om the Advantages and Difadvantages attending 
Commuffians of Bankruptcy ; clearly pointing out when they may be bene- 
Jicial, or prejudicial to Creditors; and when they may be beneficial or 
hurtful to the unfortunate Bankrupt. A work calculated for the Perafal 
and ferious Attention of every Merchant, Tradefman, or monied Mex in 
the Kingdom. 8vo. 39 pages. Price 2s. Sold at No. 3, Raffel 
Court, Drury Lane. 


We are here told, what we are afraid is but too true, ‘ that the 
law charges on bankruptcies are often moft fhamefully enormots ;’ the 
tricks of unprincipled pettyfopgers are alfo complained of and laid 
open. Much information, and a confiderable portion of humanity, 
pervade this little publication, ~~ dba 
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Arr. vit. An Effay upon Public Credit: being an Engniry bow the 
Public Credit comes to depend upon the Change of the Miniftry, or the Dif- 
[elution of Parliaments, and whether it does foor no? Sc. By Robert 
Harlev, Ef, afterwards Karl ot Oxford, and Lord High Vreafurer 
of Great Britain. Svo. 35 pase Pricers, W. Paynes. London, 
1797> ; 

Tue order of council, directing the bank to ftop it’s payments in 
fpecies, has caufed a fenfacion, which will be felt wherever the britith 
name or influence is known. It is certainly not wonerful, that all 
England fhould now be in agitation, and that the public mind fhould 
be direéted to inquiries fo intimately conneéted with their exiftence 
asacommercial nation. “Every coffee-houfe, every flreet, is a theatre 
of difputation, and the prefs begins to teem with productions, on fub- 
jects conneéted with eur prefent circumflances, ‘The events, under 
the preffure of which we are now groening, have cauied the republi« 
cation of this pamphlet, firlt peblithed in 1410, and mentioned and 
referred to by lord Lanfdown, in the houfe of lords, the 28th of laft 
month. The work begins with fome obfervations upon credit in ge- 
neral, in which the noble author difplays much fprightlinefs and in- 
genuity, P. IT. 

‘ Wher A bought more goods of B than A had money to pay for, 
and b having no need of any goods that A had to fell, it behoved, 
that A fhould leave his goods with B for a certain time, in which A 
was to provide the money for the faid goods; and this was done, both 
from the occafion B had to fell his goods, the occafion A had to buy 
them, and the opinion B had of A’s integrity and ability for payment, 
and this is the great thing we call credit. Credit is a confequence, not 
acaufe; the efe@ of a fubftance, not a fubftance; ’tis the funthine 
not the fun, the quickening fomething, call it what you will, that 
gives life to trade, gives being to the branches, and moifture to the 
root; it is the oil of the wheel, the marrow in the bones, the blood 
in the veins, and the {pirit in the heart of all the trade, cafh, and coms 
merce in the world. It is produced and grows infenfibly, from fair 
and upright dealing, punéiual compliance, honoufable performance of 
contracis and covenants; and, in fhort, it is the offspring of univerfal 
probity.’ 

Having thus defined it’s nature, and it’s caufe or origin, the author 
fhows, it cannot be dependent upon any but the ading parties; that no 
art can produce credit, but, by creating fufpicion, may deftroy it. . 

He then proceeds to treat more exprefsly upon the credit of the 
public funds, as applicable to the times in-which he wrote; and fhows, 
that as credit had been loft by a want of punctually fulfilling engage- 
ments to the public creditor, by the government, fo credit muft be 
revived by punduality, 

He then labours to fhow, as was his intereft, as an expectant of of- 
fice, that credit did not depend for it’s re-eftablifhment on the then 
miniftry and the parliament, the one of which was about to be dif- 
miffed, and the other diffolved, at the time, but upon the queen. 

Here much, as might be expeéted from a courtier, who never can 
treat of any fubjeét conneéted with government according to the ftrict 
rules of fcience, is afcribed to the eueen, as if fhe had been the caufe 
of that punctuality, which our author had already fhown to be the 
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cauje of all credit, public and private. However the pamphlet may be 
= with profit ; Pit be Ha it is alfo fcientibe, A paw bs 
the true theory of credit, it’s caufe, and effects. 

The punfuality, here tated to be (and moft juftly) the cau/e of credit, 
is a matter for the confideration of a country, now giving currency to 
notes payable on demand, and yet protetted by law from fuch demand 
and fuch payment. S 

The former part of the pamphlet applies to our circumftances at 
this moment; we with the latter part, in which the noble author 
ftates the poffibility of the national credit ftill rifing above it’s former 
level, may be found equally applicable, B. 


Arr. vir. New Circulating Mediun; being an Examination of the 
Solidity of Paper Currency, and its Effes on the Country at this Crifis, 
8vo. 24 pages. Price 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


THERE never was a period when free difcuffion was more neceffary 
than at prefent ; and on no fubject can it be, or has it been more ad. 
vantageous, than on that which forms the topic of this pamphlet. 
We are indeed fully perfuaded, that had it nat been for what has been 
faid and written on paper currency, bank notes would have heen by 
this time a legal sinlee and perhaps an object of mercantile fpecula- 
tion, experiencing all the fluctuations of a ruinous difcount, 

The writer of this very fenfible letter calls the attention of his 
confiding friend to the paper medium, and after recurring to the recent 
cataftrophe of french credit, and french notes, confiders it as a cir- 
cumftance truly alarming, to have feen that ¢ the people of this country, 
fo religious, fo loyal, under the impreffion of ill-founded alarm, 
fhould drain the Bank of it’s treafure, regardlefs of the fate of all that 
is venerable and facred in the government, all that is elegant and 
fplendid in the eftablifhments they affect to admire, in contempt of our 
— credit, and commercial exiftence.’ He next demonftrates the 

uperiority of the precious metals, confidered as a circulating medium, 
above that of paper, by the comparative quantity of labour fpent in 
procuring the formir, and fhows, that the conventional value of the 
atter can never be uniform, as the guantum of paper emiffion is 
wholly optional. * Carry your thoughts,’ fays he, * through a range 
as extenfive as eartiily exiftence, and you will find that the relative 
walue of every article muft be determined by the fame circumftance, 
human labor fpent. To this teft bring your paper currency. Of what 
relative value is a bank note of one pound ? Does it require the labour 
of a week fo. promere it? Of what additional value isa bank note’ 
of ten thoufand pounds? It requires no additional labour to produce it, 
This is a circumftance of effential difference betwixt the gold and 
the paper guinea. The gold receives not it’s relative value from the 
mint impreffion, it is the legitimate reprefentation of the induftry. and 
labour of man. The toil of a week produced it; it is of the value of 
any other article which is produced by the fame quantity of labour, 
There is a fandard which determines the relative value of cast thing 
we poffefs, of every thing we enjoy, a ftandard recognized in every 
nation, and underitood by every man; not the effet of convention 
and compact, but of flable and unvasying exiftence; not the creature 
of will, but the child of nature ; not the creation of governments and 
legiflation, but the eternal lay of humanity.’ : 

: Among 
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Among a variety of mifcellaneous obfervations, it is ftated 

1. To be highly impolitic to make the ftarving manufacturer ac- 
quainted with the cauje and fowndation of his mifery. 2. To be doubt. 
tul whether we fhall be able to preferve our foreign commerce and 
connexions under the influence of a paper circulation. 3. To be ag 
inevitable confequence of our fituation, that the courfe of exchange 
will be every where againit us; and it is added, that it will become 
dificult, if not impracticable, to procure the raw materials which have 
hitherto employed the indattry of the nation : 

« And what,’ fays he, * will be the confequence of one third of 
your people lofing employment, and with it the means of exiftence ? 
Your policy has already contributed, as fir Frederick Morton Eden 
ftates, and laments, to people the plains of America, and will you fend 
all your riches there? For the productive labour is the artery of the 
wealth of nations. 

« Are you prepared to divide all the commons of the country, free 
from the claims of manorial rights and tithes, amongft what were once 
your manufacturers, now your ftarving poor? This were a meafure 
too powerful and democratical, for the contrivers and defenders of 
our paper circulation. Yet this muft be adopted, and meafures till 
more ftrong, if you will convert your commercial and manufacturing 
country, into an agricultural nation, This muft be done with the 
facrifice of every particle of the feudal fyftem. And the far famed bri- 
tith, whofe arts aftonifhed, and whofe arms appalled every quarter of 
the globe, will become a nation of hufbandmen! The idea of fuch a 
change does not greatly fhock me, becaufe Ido not know that the men 
of Britain would be then lefs happy than under the arrangements of 
the prefent fyftem ; but the profpect muft be gazed on with affright by | 
thot, who conceive the fplendour aad the profperity of a country to 
be one. Nor ought we to be unmindful of the difficulty of thus 
changing the national habits, even were that change defirable. A 
moment of confternation would intervene. ‘The minds of men would 
be in that ftate, which is experienced betwixt the noife that precedes, 
and the awful concuffion of an earthquake. And who can tell that 
their worft fears would not be realized ? who can fay that a political 
concuffion would not take place, which would fhake the edifice of our 
government, and tear to pieces the pillars of our private property ? 
Of fuch a moment let the rich beware.’ 

The author concludes with pointing out the reftoration of a well- 
founded confidence, as the cure for our malady : to procure this, peace 
muft be obtained, the Bank muft be re-opened, our grievances muf 
mt our finances muft be examined, and our expenditure cur- 
tallied, 

We recommend this pamphlet to commercial men of all parties: 
by the perufal of it, they will be able to perceive, that there is a more 
immediate relation, than perhaps they may be aware of, between the 
full and perfect enjoyment of civil liberty, and a flourifhing trade. 


Art. 1x. Meafures recommended for the Support of Public Credit. 
By Captain Fo Burney. oe 20 pages. Price 1s. Robin- 
fons. 1797. 

Goon advice, not-likely to be well received and aéted upon.— 
fame as that given by Mr. Sheridan, in the houfe of commons 
sdecreafe the quantity of circulating bank-paper, and make Por he 
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The reader will judge ofthe author’s ftyle and manner, by the 
following extra&t, in the fentiments of which, however, we do not 
concur; as we think, that, to make the national debt an eguitable 
charge upon the proprietor of land, it is effential, that it fhould have 
been created under the fanétion of a fair repre/entation of the people in 
parliament, and we think the principles of the britifh conftitution 
authorife this opinion.—p. 13. 

« The fupport of public credit is equally the intefeft of the pro- 
prictor of land as of the proprietor of ftock. The landholder may 
not be aware how much his intereft is implieated; and men are apt 
to fay, “* If there fhould be a bankruptcy, thank God, the land re- 
mains.” J fay too, thank God, that the land remains; and that 
no extravagance of mankind, however they May injure the pro- 
duce; can annihilate the land. If mankind could have had fuch 
communication with the inhabitants of the fun or of the roon, or 
with any other agents, vifible or invifible, as by parting with ter- 
ritory from the face of the earth to have obtained the means of fup- 
plying their immediate purpofes, long before our time there would 
not have been a foot of land for an englifhman, or, probably, for a 
mau of any other country, to have been born upon. 

‘ The public debt is a debt owing by the nation; the proprie- 
tor of ftock is the creditor; and if all the property in the kingdom, 
the land only excepted, were wafted, the fair claim of the itock- 
holder would remain, and the land would, both in juftice and in law, 
be refponfible for the debf. This I mention, that the landholder 
may fee how immediately his intereft is connetted with the public 
credit. Let him underftand, that the national debt is not a debt 
owing by government, but a debt owing by the nation; govern- 
ment being only the agent through whofe hands the money borrowed 
for national purpofes, as well as that paid to the national creditor, 
pailes. 


Art. x. Regulations of Parochial Police, combined with the Miliary 
and Naval Armaments to produce the Energy and Security of the whole 
Nation, Se. 12mo0. 42 pages. Price 1s. Owen. 1797- 


Tis {mall pamphlet is written with great ardour and energy; 
and evinces the poffeffion, in it’s author, of talents meet for the pub- 
lic fervice. 

It’s objeét is to inculcate the neceffity, in the prefent eventful 
crifis, of arming the «whole community for the protection of domeftic 
tranquillity and order in parifh diftri€ts. Our author thinks our 
greateit danger, in cafe of invafion, will arife from the idle and pro- 
‘fligate part of the people, the fervants. and perfons out of place, tak- 
ing advantage of the flower of our youth having marched to the 
coaft, and in their abfence fornsing and executing fchemes of plunder 
and-devaftation in the capital. He proves this to have been the 
fource of all the internal calamities, under which the french nation 
-has groaned from the commencement of the revolution. 

Our author’s plan invefts the parifh committee with large 
powers; but then he would provide againft their mifchievous 4 38 
ration, by it’s being fairly eleéted by the inhabitants, and often 
Ghanged, We 

















Burney’s Plan of Preparation againft Invafion. 97% 


We fee much to admire in this plan, and ferioufly recommend the 
pamphlet to the public attention, fbeuina it is not the laft effort the 
able author will exert, in the fervice of his country. We lament, 
however, that the prefent council is not likely to profit by thisy or 
any other plans, for the public benefit. 

From the following extract the reader will judge of the ability 
with which the pamphlet is written. p. 22. 

« Here France furnifhes a everning, but not an example. She fent 
her generous youth to refift the invading enemy, and left their aged 
parents and beloved families a prey to robbers, or victims to affafhns. 
—She has appeared, throughout the revolution, a form withoat a 
trunk—of gigantic and tremendous ferce in her limbs and ex 
tremitics, with a body wafted and torn into atoms by internal 
difeafes. 

‘It is to this evil, the moft deftructive and afflicting’ that can 
befal human fociety, the attention of the people, and govern- 
ment of the country is required. Our generous youth may bravely 
meet the enemy on our fhores, and may fall with fatisfaction, and a 
fenfe of real glory, in the defence of their country: but in confe- 
quence of internal confufion, age, mfirmity, infancy, the timid fen- 
fibility of their mothers, wives and daughters—in fhort, every thing 
valuable, eftimable and dear, for which they fight and die, may be 
abandoned to the refufe of fociety organized into banditti, and 
purfuing a deliberate fyftem of depredation, revenge and murder, 
under pretences of political or religious reform, afiuming the lan- 
guage of wifdom and virtue, and profefling the reftoration of poli- 
tical equality, or the regeneration of the whole fociety.’ 


Art. x1. Plan of Preparation againf? Invafion : propofed by Captain 
James Burney, of bis Majefty’s Navy. Second Edition, in avbhich a 
material Objection to the Plan, as before printed, is confidered and 
provided againft. Quarto. 12 pages. Price 6d.. Robinfons. 
1797. 

Wuatever be the improbability of any ferious invafion, it is 
certainly the part of a wife adminiftration to render the attempt fo 
rath and defperate, by vigorous and formidable precautions, that 
the inhabitants may be relieved from thofe horrid apprehenfions of 
defolation, which attach to the landing of a hoftile army. 

Captain Burney conceives it would be the moft effectual fecurity, 
to enrol all the males, between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, 
capable of bearing arms, refident in London ; in the counties near ; 
likewife in the counties near the eaftern and fouthern coaft of the 
kingdom ; and, if thought proper, thofe alfo refident in the counties 
hear the fea-coaft all ed the ifland. Thefe perfons thould be 
required to attend at fome appointed place, one forenoon in the 
week during the firft three months, unlefs in cafe of immediate 
danger, when more frequent attendance would be neceflary, for 
the purpofe of being embodied, regulated, and exercifed. After 
the firft three months, one forenoon in the month during the time 
of war, and once a year he thinks would be fufficient, during the time 
of peace. Another part of Mr. B.’s plan is, that the feamen 


Of all his majefty’s fhips fhould be trained to fmall arms, in a sad 
I that 
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that thofe belonging to fhips in port might be landed in cafe of 
invafion: the afe of {mall arms fhould be likewife taught to their 
men by the commanders of all merchant veffels, which fhould al- 
ways be provided with neceflary accoutrements. 

The material objeCtion, which had been urged againft his plan, 
was the univerfality of martial law, which would enfue: to this 
objeétion he refers in his title page, and, in order to obviate it, 
propofes an exemption from fuch rigid execution as would be re- 
pugnant to the or feelings of the people. ‘To obviate another 
objection, namely, the arming fo many people, who may poflibly be 
difaffected to the government, he would have different divifions 
exercifed on different days; and the arms lodged under care of the 
military, either in barracks or fome other military ftations. As to 
the navy, it would be neceflary to have a ftrong fquadron in the 
Downs, another in Yarmouth Roads, another at St. Helen’s, and a 
fourth cruifing in the Channel. 

We certainly are indebted to any man who propofes a plan for 
fecurity againft invafion; but muft obferve on that before us, that 
it is fundamentally objeftionable from the circumftance of making 
the enrolment compulfory. Well may be urged the danger of dif- 
tributing arms among people who are compelled to accept them. 
The moft effe€tual fecurity againft invafion would be a reparation 
of political injuries, an alleviation of political burdens, and-an uni- 
verfal diffufion of political liberty. That government, which fecures 
the attachment of the people by acknowledging an unreftrited 
enjoyment of their rights, needs fear no foreign invafion: they 
would rife in a mafs, and die to a man, in defence of it, and a defert 
would be the worthlefs prize of conquett. 


Art. xti. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Charl- 
mont on the Tellograph, and on the Defence of Ireland. By Richard 
Lovell — Efq. F. R. s. and M.R.1. A. SVO. $4 pages. 
Price 1s. Dublinprinted. Londonreprinted, Johnfon. 1797. 


On hearing that difturbances had broken out in Ireland, Mr. 
Edgeworth informs Lord Charlemont, that he returned to his native 
country, built, improved, and employed numerous tradefmen and 
Jabourers, as if the country had been in perfe& fecurity, and had the 
fatisfaction to find, that none of his tenants had ever been convicted 
or accufed of fedition. 

‘ When I heard of the french telegraph,’ adds he, p. 4, ‘a new ob- 
jet arofe for my exertions. I recalled to my mind experiments 
that I had tried {6 long ago as the year 1767, when I had prattifed 
this fpecies of aérial communication, and thinking that it might 
be been | ufeful to this country, I conftruéted fome machines, 
with which I converfed, in auguit 1794, between Packenham Hall, 
< feat of lord Longford) and Edgeworthftown. Finding my 

efs equal to my er eae 1 was advifed by the prefent bifhop 

of Offory, who expected the arrival of lord Fitzwilliam, to thew 
my invention to fome gentlemen, whofe opinion would be attended 
to by adminiftration. I naturally recurred to the fpeaker, with 
whom I had been bred up, and with whofe friendfhip I say Sree 
ways 
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always honoured; he immediately underftood and approved the 
contrivance, gave me the warmeft encouragement; and, during the 
months of feptember, october, and november, he affifted me in try- 
ing experiments, and in conftruéting the plan of a vocabulary ; a 
work of no {mall difficulty and labour.’ 

The ftay of lord Fitzwilliam in Ireland was too fhort for the 
adoption of Mr. E.’s plan ; he, however, prefented a memorial to 
his fucceffor on may 30th, 1795, and foon after received an in- 
vitation from lord Carhampton, the commander in chief, to repair 
to Dublin; that nobleman, at the fame time, holding out the hope, that 
his invention fhould meet with due attention and encouragement. 
This idea was further confirmed by Mr. Pelham, and Mr. E. actu- 
ally fent one of his fons to England with a portable reconnoitering 
machine, for the duke of York. — 

After expending upwards of sool. this ingenious gentleman at 
length difcovered, that there was one grand and infurmountable ob- 
jeftion to his fcheme—it was not ¢ a lucrative job, and did not gra- 
tify thofe in power by an opportunity of increafing Sere 

p. 29.--* To him whois not in parliament, every ftep in public bufinefs 
ts arduous. — When Lewis XIV. afked a lady, ‘* how he could find 
the way to her bedchamber?”—She anfwered, * par eglife.””--- 
The fhorteft way, perhaps, to the caftle is through the houfe of com- 
mons. Independently of all interefted or ambitious motives, there 
feems to be bale ftrange delight in political corruption. There 
are men who imagine that there is fomething humourous, ingenu- 
ous, liberal, and graceful, in the frank avowal of venality. 

‘I once sppited to a gentleman (who had niched himfelf comfort- 
ably in a feat at a lucrative board) for his affiftance upon a certain 
bufinefs then before parliament.---‘« Tell me honeftly, my good 
friend,” faid he, ** is it ajob? if it is, I will attend---if it is not, 
the thing muft make its way by its merits.”’ 

This is a well written pamphlet, and contains many juft, but fe- 
vere animadverfions, on the management of public affairs, both in 
England and Ireland. 

We hall here prefent our readers with a parallel between the 
characters of Mefirs. Pitt and Fox. 

P. 43.---* Two rival ftatefmen divide the opinion of the public 
—oppofite in temperament, education, fyftem, and in whatever con- 
ftitutes charaéter. Shaded by the prophetic mantle of hid father, 
there was in the firft appearance of the one fomething of fublimity; 
fplendid abilities, unufual fanétity of manners, befpoke and juftified 
the confidence of his country. Raifed at once to a high ftation, 
prefled by bufinefs that muft be inftantly performed, he was obliged 
to accept of affiftance from men hackneyed in the ways of ofhce; 
and by degrees was compelled to relinquith the favorite honourable 
refolutions of his youth.—He did not confort with men who marked 
his firft deviations, —Courtiers are not always furnifhed with a moral 
plumb-rule to adjuft the reétitude of a friend, though they fometimes 
apply it rather awkwardly to dete&t the obliquity of an enemy. 
The unbounded confidence of the public tempted the frailty of his 
nature, and he fcrupled not to impofe a little upon sde people, who 

impofed fo much upon themfel ves. * ig copes 
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« The other flatefman had a charaéter to make.—With the exy-. 
berant animation which ufually accompanies genius, he ran the ec. 
centric round of diffipation, But this to him was a fhort and faly- 
tary experiment: the fame focii! nature at his firft entrance upon 
his political career !ed him to tolerate, perhaps to imitate his com- 
panions : but his tafte and judgment foon difdained the mean arts 
and fordid objeéts of inferior ambition. His moral character has 
been gradually formed by the conviction of his underftanding, and 
perhaps not a fingle’ year has been added to his life, which has not 
added to his virtue. 

‘ The philofophic eye will perceive the influence of charaéer 
not only in the conduct of affairs, but in the deliberation of the 
fenate. When the melodious voice of the minilter fteals upon the 
ear, whenhe leads us “‘ through many a bout of lengthened fweet- 
nefs,”’ far away from the objeét which we fought, we feel as if 
our underftandings had been convinced, when our fenfes only have 
been gratified. When he aflumes the tone of argument, we admire 
the lucid order, the beautiful connexion, the high polifh of his ora- 
tion. It is true the parts are put together with dexterity: the join- 
ings and defeéts in the materials are exquifitely concealed by work- 
manfhip. ‘The varnifh is fo delicate, that no rude hand ventures 
to deface it. But when it yields to time, and reveals the wretched 
materials which it covered, we are amazed to fee fo much {kill and 
ingenuity beftowed upon fuch a worthlefs fabric. 

‘ His opponent rifes---We forget the orator, and fympathize with 
every feeling of the man. With the energy of a maiter-hand, he 
ftrikes out at every blow a diftin@ idea. He never fpins the flight 
eofiamer of fophiftry, to catch the feeble and fluttering attention ; 
but with herculean nerve, we fee him forge out, link by link, the 
chain of demonftration. There is no paufe, no refpite, till the 
maflive length is complete and rivetted round the mind.” 

« In a commercial nation, it is natural to look more to the finan- 
cier than to the ftatefman,; but thefe are not times when fical 
abilities can fave an empire. Miniiters who have furnifhed their 
memories with ftatiftical tables, and all the detail of diplomatic learn- 
ng: are well qualified in times of tranquillity to trim the balance 

Europe, and to calculate its nice librations: but in the hour of 
tempeft and danger we abandon thefe refined fpeculations; we look 
fora ftatefman, who when he finds himfelf hurried on by the irrefifti- 
ble current of affairs, governs himfelf by a bolder prudence, and who, 
whilft the ftorm rages, dares to rely on the rapid fuggeftions of a 
vigorous and comprehenfive mind.’ 


Art. x111. Sketch of the prefent State of the Army, with RefleBions 
on the Mode of recruiting, reviving the Military Spirit, and om the 
ig Encouragement of the Ojicers and Soldiers. 8v0. 54 page 

rice is, 6d. Owen. 1799. . 


Tse author is inclined to conclude, from the melancholy 
ftate of the army, ‘ that there is fomechine fill wanting, and that 


the right chord has not been ftrucl: :o route the martial fpirit of 
our countrymen.’ Many of the preici.r race‘of folcicrs are repre 
fenied as . miferable objects,’ from neclected G - oda fea, 
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¢ which. they feem to conceal with induftry, as if they dreaded a 
cure |’ 

« What difficulty,’ adds he, ‘ to get them in motion, or to make 
them tolerably clean in fome fituations, particularly on board tranf- 
ports! The attention, I may fay the difgufting drudgery of officers 
in fuch fituations, muft be unremitting ; and what is mortifying, it 
is often attended with bad confequences. For in the general aver- 
fion to all ation, and the multiplied pretences to avoid it, the officers 
@innot, in the firft approaches of ficknefs, diftinguith the feigned 
from the real; and men are expofed to air and exercife, whofe 
ilinefs might be prevented hy reft and warmth, if the report 
of their own feelings could be trufted. But fuch is the military 
{pirit at prefent, that every fort of trick and low cunning is prac- 
tifed by the men to avoid doing any duty, to be left behind when 
the regiment goes abroad, or to get their difcharge. A common, 
and very general one, is neglecting or irritating fores.in the legs, 
till they are fhocking to look at, the men themfelves apparently 
objects of pity, and certainly a burthen upon their regiment; cut- 
ting their hands ona field-day with their fliats or bayonets, gives 
them the enviable privilege of being for fometime exempted from 
exercife; and to render themfelves unfit for fervice, they have béen 
known to have fhot off their fingers, when fentries, and their 
pieces loaded with ball, which from circumftances, and happening 
feveral times in a few nights, could not be the effeét of accident.’ 

A fhort enliftment, exemption from fiogging, and the hepes. of 
preferment, are all here held out as an encouragement to the foldier, 
and the meliorations pointed out in this little pamphlet mui, either 
in part, or in the whole, be adopted, before any great improvement 
can be expected to take place in our military efablifhment. © s. 
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Arr.xtv. Iluftrations of Prophecy: in the Courfe of which are eluci- 
dated many Predidlions which occur in Ifaiabh, or Daniel, in the 
Writings of the Evangelifts, or the Book of Revelation; and which 
are thought to foretel, among other great, Events, a Revolution ix 
France, favourable to the Interefts of Mankind, the Overthrow of 
the Papal Power, and of Ecclefiaftical Tyranny, the Dowufal of 
Civil Defpotifm, and the fubfequent Melioration o? the State of the 
World: together with a large Colleftion of Extracts interfperfid 
through the ‘Vork, and taken from numerous Commentators; .and 
particularly from Jofeph Mede, Vitringa, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, 
Dr. Henry Moore, Dr. Fohn Owen, Dr. Creffener, Peter Juries, 
Brenius, Bifbop Chandler, Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. William Lowth, 
Fleming, Bengelius, Daubuz, Whiiby, Lowman, Bishop. Newton, 
and Bifbop Hard. In two Volumes. 8vo. 800 pages. Price r2s. 
in boards. London. [No bookfeller’s name, 1796.] 


Tue manifeft convenience of having the opinions and argu- 
ments of different authors, upon any fubject of great extent and 
difficulty, brought together within a moderate compafs,-might be 
‘fufficient recommendation of the work here prefented 2 oe 
public. 
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public. The author, if merely confidered in the capacity of « 
compiler, will be entitled to thanks from thofe who are inclined 
to examine the authenticity, and inquire into the meaning of 
{cripture ane mene for having very induftrioufly and judicioufly 


collefted paffages, from the authors mentioned in the title and 
others, in which the evidence for the authenticity of the book of 
Revelation, the prophecy of Daniel, and other prophetic parts of 
Scripture is flated, on which the general rules for the interpre- 
tion of prophetic fymbols are laid down, andinwhich explanations 
are given of particular For mage On thefe fubjetts a greater 
variety of matter is collected than is, perhaps, to be found in any 
other englifh work on feripture prophecies. 

But the merit of this publication extends fill further. While 
the author has compiled the opinions of others, he has not neg- 
leted to form an opinion of his own. He appears to have ftudied 
the prophecies of Ditevere with diligent attention ; and he has 
given interpretations of many of them, which are, at leaft, inge- 
nious and new. Toexamine the grounds of thefe interpretations, 
would carry us far beyond our limit: we mult content ourfelves 
with informimg our readers, that the drift of a confiderable part 
of this writer’s original obfervations is, to fhow, that fcripture- 
prophecy foretels a revolution in France, and other great events 
particularly fpecified in the title. 

The author flands forth as a decided advocate in the caufe of 
civil and religious freedom. The idea of writing the prefent 
work was, he fays, fuggefted to him by the ufe which he had 
feen made of ‘* Fleming’s Difcourfe on the Apocalypfe,” repre- 
fenting it as highly unfavourable to the french nation, and coun- 
tenancing the idea of their conqueft, if not of their deftruction. 
The two firft chapters of the work are employed in vindicating 
Mr. Fleming from this mifreprefentation, and fhowing, that his 


words are hoftile to tyrants, and foretel the downfal of the french 


monarchy. The elewentd chapter of Revelations is explained as 
referring to France; and it is maintained, that it predicts the def- 
truction of civil and f{piritual defpotifm, and particularly the abo- 
lition of titles, by the french revolution. 

Ina fubfequent art of the work it is fhown, that almoft every 
kind of ecclefiaftical ufurpation was introduced, and almoft every 
{pecies of fuperftition encouraged, as carly as the fourth century; 
and therefore, that the predi€tion of the man of fin ought not to be 
applied, exclufively, to the church of Rome, but referred, accord- 
ing to Mr. Evanfon’s interpretation, to antichriftian hierarchies 
in general. Obfervations are collefted from various writers, to 
prove, that unequivocal marks of antichriftianifm are imprefled, 
not only on the church of Rome, but on orher national churches; 
and the bithops Newton and Hurd are adduted as examples of the 
unfavourable influence of ecclefiattical elevation. The authdr’s 
remarks on thofe prophecies, which he underftands to predict the 
deftraGion of all thofe governments in Europe which are oppref- 
five and antichriftian, clofe with the following refle@tions on ont 
of the prophecies of Daniel, 


p. 360.— 
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" », 360-—* Whilit the hebrew prophet declares, that the ten- 
horned bea? «vas flain, he adds of thefe other emblematic deaf’ 
(v. 12), yet THEIR Lives were prolonged for a feafon and time, 
Does not this claufe plainly enough intimate, that, after the arbi- 
trary monarchies of Europe fhall have been obliterated, the 
defporic governments of Aiia and of Africa, though their exiit- 
ence will indeed be prolonged for a time, yet that they alfo will, 
at length, moft affure ly fall? And does not reafon herfelf teach 
us, that this will probably happen ? Is it not to be expected, that 
political liberty will be progreifive in its courfe ; and that it will 
flourifh on the continent, and among the iflands, of Europe, 
before it is tranfplanted into the warmer climes of the old world, 
which are lefs favourable to its growth ? 

‘Though North America ftands at fuch a diftance from the 
European continent, and confequently the changes which hap- 
pen there mult have a very diminifhed influence on this quarter 
of the globe; though it has gained far lefs by its revolution 
than almoft any nation on that continent would have done, becaufe 
it never bowed its neck under the yoke of defpotifm, or an accue 
mulation of taxes, and never did an expenfive court annoy its 
provinces, to-ferve as a rallying point to vice and corruption, and 
a center from which they might copioufly flow; it neverthelefs 
powerfully encouraged the authors of the french revolution 
during its commencement and profecution, and threw a ftrong 
ray of light on the meafures they were to adopt, and the princi+ 
ples they were toconfecrate. As foun as France then, a nation of 
fuch populoufnefs, ingenuity, and dittinguifhed attainments, feated 
as it is in the very center of Europe, and poffefling a language fo 
generally ftudied, fhall completely have baffled the efforts ot the 
confederated princes ; and, rettored to internal order, fhall begia 
to reap, in a feafon of tranquillity, thofe golden fruits, which are 
the natural growth of an equal government, reprefentative in its 
conftruction, and founded on the rights of man; is it not to be 
expected, that its example will prove irrefittible, and that in no 
long time it will be followed by the more enlightened of the 
eurapean nations? The probability of events following each 
other in this train, ftacefmen and princes have not failed ro difcern 
and to dread; and they act accordingly. 

‘That the antichrittian monarchies and ariftocracies of the world 
may bé demolifhed, reafon inftruts us to hope, as well on account 
of the oppreflor as the oppreffed. To raife men to a giddy height 
of unjuit power and unmerited titular diftinGion, 1s to e*.pofe 
them to a feries of moral dangers, of the moft ferious kind, and 
which they cannot reafonably be expected to furmount. Per- 
ceiving that their vanity will be indulyed, their wants fupplied, 
their defires anticipated, without exertion, without knowledge, 
without virtue; they commonly flide infenfibly into the igno- 
minious lap of indolence ; and, diffipating their time in the com- 
pany of the profligate, and in an infipid routine of amufements, 
yield themfelves up to the tyranny of paflions, alike injurious to 
fociety and to the individual. This fubje¢t has almott always 
been confidered in much too narrow a point of view. That this 
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is only the commencing ftage of our exiftence is a truth which 
ought permanently to imprefs our minds. It ought therefore to 
be an anxious fubject of our enquiry, what is the itate of fociety, 
and what is the fpecies of government, which is bett adapted, by 
its influence on morals, to fit and prepare men for a future world, 
Now thofe exifling governments, which are founded aon oppref. 
fion, and trample on the rights of man, are fo fatally operative in 
the extindiion of light and virtue, that they are decidedly calcu- 
lated to difqualify men for a flate of future exiftence. Indeed 
when we advert to the general condition of mankind, diftributed as 
they are, into thofe who tyrannize, and thofe who are the objeéts 
of tyranny; when we reflect, that a numerous and diftiné clafs 
of vices are the natural growth of cach of thefe fituations; when 
we thence collect, that the great. mals of human-kind appear, ix 
confequence of this, in @ great degree to be incapacitated for the 
elevated employments of heaven and the purity of its pleafures, 
the overthrow of all fuch governments cannot but firike the 
mind, as having a degree of importance, which it is not in the 
power of language to exprefs, or of the human underftanding to 
calculate. Hence alfo it appears (and it is an awful confidera- 
tion), that he who is inftrumental in perpetuating a corrupt and 
wicked government, is alfo inftrumental in unfitting his tellow- 
mén for the felicity of the celeftial maniions, and in perhaps 
occafioning them to occupy, through all the fucceflive ftages of 
their future exiftence, a lower rank than that to which they 
would otherwife have attained.” 

{n a chapter on the difperiion of the jews are introduced fonte 
intereiling particulars concerning certain remnants of tHe tea 
tribes of Ifracl, fuppofed to be itill exifting in Perfia. Pp. 589. 

* After an account of the afghans, inferted in the Afatic Re- 


Searches, the parent of that work, fir William Jones, who unites 


in his own perfon two very rare characters, that of an accom- 
plithed oriental linguitt and a meritorious britifh inhabitant of 
Hindoltan, adds, ‘* This account of the afghans may lead toa 
very interefling difcovery. We learn from Efdras*, that the 
ten tribes, after a wandering journey, came to a country called 
Arfareth, where we may fuppofe they fettled. Now the afghans 
ARE SAID BY THE BEST PERSIAN HISTORIANS TO BE DE- 
SCENDED FROM THE JEWS; they have traditions among them- 
ielves of fuchadefcent; and it is even afferted, that their fami- 
lies are diltinguifhed by the names of jewith tribes, although, fince 
thei+ converiion to the iflam, they ftudioufly conceal their origin. 





* B. IL. ch. xiii. g4:—50. Vifionary and wild as many parts 
of the fecond book of Efdras certainly are, it neverthele(s afcer- 
tains the antiquity of this tradition. ‘It is, declares Bengeliusy@ 
matter admitted by the learned, that this book was written in the 
beginning of the fecond century (Jntr. to the Apoc. Bc. p» 285) 5 
snd Bafnage, {peaking of the author of it, fays (Hift. of the Jews, 


b. VI. c. 2, 4), ‘we mutt place him at the end of the firit, or 
beginning of the fecond, century.’ 


‘The 
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The tuto language, of which I have feen a diftionary, has a 
maniteit refemblance to the chaldaic ; anda confiderable diftrit 
under their dominion is called Hazareh, or Hazaret, which 
might eafily have been changed intothe word ufed by Efdras. I 
fronely recommend an inquiry into the literature and hiftory of 
the atghans he 

‘The title given to the piece, to which fir William Jones’s ob- 
fervations are annexed, is on the defcent of the afghans from the - 
jews. It is tranflated from the pertian by Mr. Vanfittart; and 
the perfian work is itfelf an abridgment of a more early perform- 
ance, written in the puthto or afghan language, and entitled, the 
fecrets of the afghans. Itis from this perfian abridgment that the 
‘following ftatements are taken, ** The afghans, according to their 
own traditions, are the pofterity of Melic Talut’ (king Saul), 
and afghan, who had a military command under Solomon, was 
the grandfon of Talut. Then follows an account of the war 
between the children of Ifrael and the amalekites, and various 
particulars, relative to the jewifh monarchs, Saul and David, and 
the prophet Samucl. ‘* The afghans are called Solaimani, either 
becaufe they were formerly the fubjects of Solomon, king of the 
jews, ox becaufe they inhabit the mountain of Solomon.—Their 
pation has produced many conquerors of provinces,” and feven 
princes ** of this race have fat upon the throne of Dehli.” 

‘ The order of ranks, which prevails among them, cannot but, 
have operated in preferving a large part of them feparate from 
thofe who are oi a different origin, ‘* They framed regulations,” 
fays the author of the perfian abridgment, ** dividing themfelves 
into four claffes.—The firft is the pare clafs, confifting of thofe, 
whofe fathers and mothers were afghans }.”” The afghans, Mr. 
Vanfittart obferves, have been fubject to the kings of Perfiaf, as 
well as to the princes of Hindoftan. 
‘ That 


dn 








** See the Afiatic Refearches, 4to. vol. 1]; or a fmatter work, pubs 
lithed by Nicol, entitled Diffrtations and m:fcellancous Pieces, relating 
to the Hifh, and Antiq. the Arts, Sciences, and Liter. of Afla by Sir 
W., Jones, &c. 8vo, vol. Il. ps 128. | 

‘ + See the Differtations, &c. p. t19——128. The afghans, fays 
Mr. Hanway, ‘have an utter averfion againft marrying their 
daughters to. ftrangers.” Hift. of the revolutions of Perfia, 
vol. ILL. p, 43. 

*} At the begioning of the prefent century, the province of 
Kandahar, which the afghans inbabitdl, was fubject to Perfia. 
Oppreffed and plundered in the moft outrageous manner by the 
perfian governor, and the licentious troops whom he commanded, 
the afghans in the year 1709 rebelled, and fucceeded in erecting 
that province into a {mall but independent monarchy. In the 
‘ear 1722 the afghans penetrated to the heart of the perfian em- 
pire;-and, having defeated an army of nearly 50,000 perfians, 
and obtained poifeffion of Ifpahan, the prince of the afghans 
aicended the throne of Perfia. In the year 1726 the porte having 
Ceclared war againi} the afghan king of that country, the afghans 
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‘ That the ten'tribes were tranfported into fome of the provinces 
of the perfian empire, is univerfally admitted*; and that they 
continued there for a confiderable time, and were very numerous, 
cannot be doubted. Now as we know them to have been expofed 
in that empire, at different periods, to oppreffion and the fevereft 
calamities ¢ ; it certainly does feem reafonable to conclude, inde- 
pendently of any pofitive teftimonies which may be alleged on the 
fubject, that confiderable numbers of them, in order to efcape 
from the fury of perfecution, would enter and inhabit one or 
both of the two adjoining countries of Tartary and India, where 
their fettlement would be favoured by the facility with which 
revolutions were affected, and by the comparatively fmall power, 
which the princes of thofe countries, from the fmalinefs of their 
territories, frequently poflefied. That they would gradually be 
induced to corrupt the purity of the jewifh worfhip, to embrace 
heathenifm, and afterwards to acknowledge a belief in the divine 
miffion of Mahomet, feems alfo extremely probable ; powerfully 
led to it, as they would be, by motives of policy and the conta- 

ion of example, by ignorance of letters, and their total fepara- 
tion from their brethren in Turkey and in Europe.’ 

Afrér feveral extracts from other writers, jewifh and chriflian, 
on this fubjeét, the author adds the following ingenious remark :— 

r.601.——* With refpect to the afghans, I fhall only farther add, 
that fbould this conjecture relative to them hereafter de proved to 
bea fact, it would not be very difficult toaccount for its having lain 
fo many centuries in concealment. The following circumftances 
would, perhaps, afford a folution of the difliculry. Till very lately 
che gaining of territory, the acquilition of riches, and the oppor- 
tunity of living with profufion and fplendor, are the objects which 
have /olely occupied the minds of the europeans ef Hindoftan ; 
and, in the purfuit of the/e, it mutt be admitted, they have dif- 
covered no want of cagernefs, and no unreceflary fcruples with 
refpe@ to the means of obtaining them. Recent is the period 
when the literary treafures of Hindoitan began to be fought after 
with any degree of attivity ; and fmall is the number of perfons, 
who have applied to hindu and perfic literature. ‘The mountaia- 
ous regions at the extremity of Hindoftan, where was the proper 
feat of the atghans, intelligent and inquifitive europeans have 
tcarcely vifited at all: fhould a finall number be found to have 
done this, they were very i mperfeétly acquainted with the ordi- 
nary language of the country: and of the pufhto or afghaa lan- 
guage europeans have fearcely had the flighteft knowledge. 
Laftiy, the afghans have kept their origin enveloped in ftudied 
obfcurity.’ 
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defeated an army of between 7o and 80,000 turks. But the 
Ss in the year 1729, were defeated by the celebrated Kouli 
Khan, and expelled trom Perfia. For thefe facts fee Hanway’s 
account of the revolutions in Perfia, vol. HI. p. 22—255; @ 
vol. IV. p. i—40. 

** See bp. Mewton, vol. I. p. 206, 207. 

‘+ —— Hift. of the Jews, 
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In this chapter an entertaining account is introduced of falfe 
Meffiahs, and other impoftors, who have appeared among the 
jews.—In conclufion, the author difcuffes the fubject of the 
millennium. He oppofes the literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecy, and the opinion, that Chrift will defcend in perfon to 
reign upon earth, and explains it as foretelling a meliorated fate 
of mankind, in which the fruits of labour will be more equitably 
diftributed, and life wili be protracted, without hazard of prema- 
ture diffolution. The writer’s concluding prediction is a delight- 
ful vifion, which every friend to human nature mutt with to fee 
realized. ) 

P. 753.—* Of the indufrious part of mankind, at prefent, only 
a {mall part receive an adequate and reafonable compenfation for 
their labours. In rewarding the exertions of ingenuity or of dili- 
gence, no laws of proportion are obferved, no rules of equity are 
attended to. In this refpect, fociety will gradually aflume a new 
afpect. Thofe of whom the prophet fpeaks are not to Jabour jn 
vain, but they are to wear out the works of their own bands. ‘Thofe 
who Sui/d, and thofe who plant, are alike to enjoy the benefit of 
their own induftry. Mankind will mutually labour for each other’s 
benefit, and to fupply each other’s wants. Nolonger will a decided 
majority of them, as is now the cafe in almoft all the civilized 
countries of the globe, lead a life at once of indigence and of toil; 
whilft a few individuals, in every diftri€t, riot in luxury and in 
fplendor, and, with fyftematic prodigality, confume upon them- 
felves or their families the labours of hundreds and of thoufands.’ 

r. 760.—* Human life will rarely be endangered by the poifons 
of the mineral, vegetable, or animal kingdoms ; malignity will not 
adminifter them; accident will feldom ftumble upon them; and, 
when they do touch the fkin, or enter the ftomach, their fatal effects 
will generally be counteracted by the application of antidotes, 
which time has difcovered to be little lefs than infallible. Beafts of 
prey will be extirpated ; or they will be awed by the neighbour- 
hood and by the power of man. The inhabitants of every city will 
fleep, unapprehenfive of the daggtr of the affaffin; fuch as travel} 
the public, and fuch as purfue the moft private road, will alike be 
fecure from the lawlefs affault of the robber; and thofe, who tra- 
verfe the tracklefs ocean, will navigate their fhips, and-conduct 
their traffic, without recurring to any meafures of defence againft 
the defperate enterprizes of the pirate. Capital punifhments will 
be annulled. Maxims of falfe honour will no nae give birth to 
duelling, nor defpair to fuicide. Men will not acrifited, as 
obftinate heretics, or as expiatory victims, at the fuggeftion of the 
bigot or the fanatic. From fucceflive improvements in the ftructure 
and the management of fhips ; from a more complete and accurate 
knowledge of feas, and rocks, and winds; fram the practical pre- 
cautions iuggefted by the great advances, which will doubtlefs be 
made in electricity ; as well as from the ideas, which will generally 
prevail of the high value tobe fet on human life, and the: crimi- 
nality of a wanton expofure of it to the hazard of deftruétion; a 
hope may not ‘irratignally be entertained, that the fury of the 


tempeit will be difarmed of shalf its force, that the lightning will 
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lofe much of its terrors, and that in confequence, the relics of hhip- 
wrecked veffels will fcarcely ever be caft even upon the moft dan- 
gérous or the moft commercial fhores. The torch of civil diffen- 
fion and of domeftic treafon will be extinguifhed ; and the canfes 
of the hoftility of nations being annihilated, or their interfering inte- 
refts being adjufted by mutual conceflion and amicable negotiation, 
no longer will thoufands of the human race be colleéted together to 
flaughter each other upon the field of battle, or upon the bofom of 
thedecp. Nor willa pacific behaviour be confined to thofe nations 
alone, which are entitled civilized. The various tribes of favages 
that inhabit the lefs frequented climes, having undergone a revo- 
lution in their manners and their fituation, will relinquifh the ufe 
of the arrow and the fpear, the battle-ax and the fcalping-knife. In 
the treatment of difeafes, and in the cure of wounds, ignorance 
and inexperience will ceafe to be a fruitlefs fource of the deftruc- 
tion of life ; and no longer will men be fwept away in crowds by 
thofe contagious diforders, which care and fkill are capable of reme- 
dying. Nor will they prematurely deftroy themfelves by a courfe 
of debauchery, or by habits of intoxication. 

* Sorrow and pain, aifo, in comparifon of the afcendant they formerly 
had upon the globe, may be faid to be excluded from it; for with 
the former things, which are p Med AWAY» with bad government and 
falfe religion, not only war, difcord, and peftilence will, in a great 
degree, be banifhed from the world; but alfo thofe other evils 
which naturally flow from the fame foarces, floth and ignorance, 
hypocrify and perfecution, fuperftition and infidelity, exceflive 
poverty and intemperate labour.’ 

The work is written in an agreeable Ryle: concerning the force 
of the writer's arguments, and the truth of his interpretations, we 
pronounce no judgment. O. S. 
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Art. xv. Medical Cafes and Speculations; including Parts IV. and 
V. of Confiderations on the Meatcinal Powers, and the Produ@ion of 
Fa&itious Airs. By Thomas Beddoes, m. vp. and James Watt, 
Engineer. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Johnfon. 1796. 


ConsiperinG the various difficulties and obftacles that are con- 
ftantly thrown in the way of every new attempt to improve and env 
lighten mankind, more would feem to have been accomplithed in 
the introduétion and application of pneumatic medicine than could 
have been expected, even by it’s warmeft admirers. Much is un- 
queftionably to be attributed to the uncommon induftry, ingenuity, 
and abilities, of thofe who have been principally engaged in render- 
ing it an object of public attention. | 

In examining the former parts of this interefting colleétion of 
what the editor has, with great modefty, termed fpeculations, we 
fugge&ed what appeared to us to be the advantages that might rea- 
fonably be expeéted from a knowledge of the ufe of factitious airs 
in the practice of phyfic. In the additional parts contained in 
the prefemt publication, we find the fame zeal, perfeverance, oY 
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attention, that marked the former ones, and an equal importance 
of fact and obfervation. 

The different objects of practitioners, and the oppofition to inno- 
vation in medical icience, are well charaéterized. 

yp. vtt.—* Medicine,’ fays Dr. B. ‘ isan art to which fome lodk 
for health; others for a livelihood. Unlefs the public be fufficiently 
enlightened to controul thofe who exercife this art, the latter prin- 
ciple will encroach fo as to obtain too large a fhare in determining 
its condition ; and there will always be fome danger, left the advan- 
tage of the patient fhould be facrificed to the interelt, eafe, or pride 
of the practitioner. 

‘-From the days of Paracelfus, to the full eftablifhment of the re- 
putation of the peruvian bark, there fubfitted a conftant re 
between perfons defirous of introducing new fubftances into medical 
ule, and their opponents. Potentates and national councils are well 
known to have taken an eager part in the difpute. Phyficians in 
poflefiion of the public confidence, were almoit invariably on the 
lide of oppofition; but very feldom from certain knowledge or ra- 
tional belief of the unworthinefs of this or that article to be admitted 
into the Materia Medica.’ 

@n our increafe in liberality in thefe refpects he alfo acutely 
obferves, 

p. vi11.—* Controverfies of fuch a nature appear to be for ever 
laid aleep. When a new fubftance cemes from the Antipodes, if 
it bring with it a paffable character, there is now {carce a phyfician 
who will hefitate to receive it into his pre€ription, or an apothecary 
into his fhop. Had the editor of thefe communications been content 
with advifing the trial of /al /edae pills in the cafes of paupers af- 
flicted with calculus; of wood forrel for fcrovhulous fores ; and of 
bodies containing loofely combined oxygene for fea-feurvy, the moft 
fqueamith fon of Hippocrates would never lave felt himfelf fcanda- 
lized at his proceedings. 

‘ To what is this advance in liberality to be afcribed ? Doubtlefs; 
in part, to the increafe of knowledge, and to that habitual reference 
of opinion to experiment, by which the moft knowing are kept in 
modeft remembrance of their ignorance. But I have fometimes 
fufpeéted the agency of an auxiliary caufe; and the pride of birth 
having yielded to the fpirit of commerce, why may not the fame 
{pirit of commerce have contributed to tame the no lefs ftubborn 
pride of ufelefs erudition ? 

* That this fort of facility éxtends as faras the LovE OF GAIN 
will allow, and very little further, I had fufficient reafon to be con- 
vinced, long before | found myfelf in a fituation to meafure argu- 
ments with the enemies to invefiigation in medicine. Ifa profit 
can be got by furnifhing or dire¢ting an article, what, among a 
generation, whofe fupreme good is gold—can be. more in order, 
than that there fhould be at once perfons ready to furnith and dire&t? 
But there may be more trouble than profit in furnifhing the article, 
or in learning how and when to direét it. In fuch cafe, what y ie 
can be more in order, than for thofe who are too bufy or too idle to 
take an intereft in improvements, to decry it; though they may nos 
choofe to affien precilely their reafon for fo doing 7’ 
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In anfwer to the objedtions that have been made againft him, on 
the fcore of his writings on this fubjeét having too popular a caf, 
he fays, 

er —* The principles on which the trial of gaffes in medicine 
ought to proceed, were perhaps not very accurately known to the 
fenior part of the faculty; they were nearly as well underftood out 
of the profeffion as in it: and the lefs analogy any method bears to 
thofe commonly employed, the more pains will be requifite to fatisfy 
the fcrupulous of its innocence. I have fometimes met with invalids 
ready to fwallow, upon treft, in any qaantity, medicines with which 
they were entirely unacquainted ; but fufpicioufly inquifitive as foon 
as gafles were mentioned. 

‘« But thefe narrow reafons were not thofe which had moft weight 
with me. I defired to be inftrumental in diffufing a tafe for the 
moft ufeful fpecies of knowledge, and in converting nations into 
HUMANE SOCIETIES. ‘There is an art, not fufpectted by the mul- 
titude to lurk among poffibilities, and never yet cultivated by any 
people, although its honorable title was ufurped by a fyftem of in- 
tercourfe, once eftabiifked among the french. This is the art of 
living; for whofe reception men’s minds can only be prepared, by 
being familiarifed with juft ideas concerning animal nature; and 
whote precepts can iffue only from the fhrine of Hygeia.’ 

As it would be neither fatisfactory nor ufeful to prefent the reader 
with a mutilated account of any of the cafes detailed in the work 
before us, we fhali content ourfelves with making a few extracts 
from the editor’s remarks and refleétions on them. On the nature 
and advantage of clinical obfervation, Dr. B,’s reflections are equally 
juft and interefting. 

p. 31.—* All medicai knowledge is undoubtedly founded upon 
the obfervation and comparifon of cafes. Neverthelefs, reports of 
the moft unimpeachable fidelity fometimes tend very little to ad- 
vance the art, and not at all the fcience, of medicine. Let me 
ag that a phyfician undertakes to inflitute an impartial compa- 
rifon between the efficacy of errhines, of warmth externally, of 
awther, of arfente, valerian, emetics, and other articles of the Ma- 
teria Medica, in head-ache; and that he gives in numbers the 
refult of an extenfive experience. If the public were not beforehand 
in poffeffion of a fufficient number of grofs obfervations, which may 
be multiplied at very fmall expence of thought, the labours of our 
practitioner will fhew that by trying thefe remedies one after ano- 
ther, we may hope fometimes to otek a cure. His figures alfo 
may afford fome help in judging with which remedy to begin. This 
information has its value, and deferves to be thankfully accepted, 
till better can be had. But it belongs to fcience to fort faéts, to 
detec their refemblance and difcrepancy, to teach why one remedy 
fucceeds better than another in two complaints of the fame denomi- 
nation, and why, in fome inftances, all fail. A few obfervations, 
arranged according to their natural affinities, are more valuable than 
an infinity of undiftinguifhed faéts ; though collections of mere un- 
analveed fats, are often prefented with the utmof good faith, and 
not feldom accepted with the utmoft good nature, as the only guides 
to folid practice in medicine, Such authors and fuch readers, 
fenfible 
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fenfible perhaps of the advantage of difcovering principles, are heard 
perpetually to decry fpeculation. But their difapprobation has 
{mall effeét in retarding fcience.—The utility of juft theory encou- 
rages fuecefiive attempts, and the difficulty of alcertaining cauies is 
an excufe for failure.’ 

On thefe grounds he explains various circumftances attending the 
refpiration of different kinds of air in the different cafes which have 
been previoufly deferibed. Thefe chiefly relate to palfy, epilepfy, 
melancholia, &c. 

The remarks on the ufe of oxygene air in cafes of afthma, 
fpafmodic diforders, chlorofis, &c. are equally deferving of notice. 

From thofe on the cure of catarrh, pulmonary hemorrhage, and 
confumption, many of which are pertinent and ufeful, we extract 
the following direétions and cautions refpe&ting the ufe of hydro- 
carbonate, &c. in the laft. 

p. 119.—* From fuch reports, I infer,’ fays the doétor, ¢ only, 
that it may be proper cautioufly to adminifter hydro-carbonate, or 
other fa€titious unrefpirable air in confumption, two, three, or four 
times a day, till either fome remedy of a different nature be difco- 
vered, or fome better method of employing thefe fubftances be ren- 
dered practicable. I procured Mr. Greenwood’s obfervation on 
himfelf to enforce caution. The relaxation of the /phinfer veficae, 
and the univerfal refolution of the mufcles, feem to confirm what 
has been fuggefted concerning the probable utility of hydro- 
carbonate in ftrangulated hernia. It ought alfo to be tried in teta- 
nus. If advantage be taken of thefe accidents, I doubt not but the 
trouble of the prefent inveftigation will be compenfated by collateral 
benefits, though the original purpofe fhould not be attained. The 
only other example of a difagreeable effeét produced upon a patient 
of my own, that has ever occurred to me from this clafs of airs, is 
the following. A perfon, far advanced in confumption, had his 
hydro-carbonate increafed from one pint to two quarts. He took 
two quarts in the morning in bed without any unpleafant feelings. 
He took two quarts in the evening, alfoin bed; and, after fleeping 
about twenty minutes, awaked with a violent head-ache, fucceeded 
by fome delirium. His heétic fever ran higher than ufual in the 
night: it was aggravated, I fuppofe, by the head-ache, which was 
doubtlefs owing to the hydro-carbonate. Next day, he was very 
little worfe than ufual, and afterwards better. The air was the 
fame morning and evening. 

‘ I have occafionally feen goed fleep from very moderate dofes of 
hydro-carbonate. ~ Mifs S., daughter of Dr. S., conftitutionally very 
feeble, and in the laft ftage of confumption, after taking a quart of 
hydro-carbonate, could fleep fixteen hours out of the twenty-four 
without medicine. She felt no head-ache or other inconvenience. - 
This effe& continued, with fome abatement, for a week; when fhe 
went from the Hotwells. I have lately received an account of the 
fimilar operation of an over dofe of hydro-carbonate. “ A woman, 
aged —, had been affifted with a cancerous ulcer for more than 
ten years, the pain of which deprived her of fleep almoft com.- 
Pleatly; at leaf her fleep was neither found nor refrefhing. She 
Was treated with oxygene, which had fome good effeéts. 7 yo 
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hydro-carbonate was alfo tried, of which, accidentally, the got one 
day a large dofe, which brought on fyncope and deliquium, which 
lafted a confiderable time. When fhe recovered, the was put to 
bed, and flept found many hours. Next day the faid the had been 
in paradife, and that all the fleep fhe had had for ten years put 
together, did not amount to fo much as fhe had had this laft night, 
and the pain of the cancer continued eafier throughout that day. 
The event of the cafe I have not been informed of, but believe 
there was no cure.” 

The candid practitioner will, no doubt, rejoice to find that the 
doétor’s facts and reflecitons ftill lead him to expeét that a method of 
treating confumption fucce/sfully may ultimately be attained. 

Among the mifcellaneous cafes, as well as thole of a furgical 
nature, the judicious inquirer will meet with a portion of ufeful 
matter. 

The fifth part contains Mr. Watt’s fupplement to his defcription 
of the pneumatic apparatus. This is an extremely ufeful addition to 
thofe who have turned their attention to the preparation of fadiitious 
airs. ‘The fubjeé is unqueftionably difficult to beginners, therefore 
required the able elucidation which it has here met with. The 
fimplification of the apparatus, and the confequent reduéction of 
price, are alfo confiderations of great moment in the prefent ftage 
of the bufinefs. 

The editor’s fettlement of the account of faé&ts, with his critiques, 
is too delicate 4 matter for us to meddle with. 

in the appendixes, befide the ingenious fuggeftions of profeffor 
Mitchill refpeéting the gafeous oxyd of azote, or of nitrogene, 
and the effects it produces when generated in the ftomach, inhaled 
into the lungs, and applied to the tkin, there are many other fatts 
and obfervations that cannot fail to intereft the attention of the me- 
dical practitioner. . 

In introducing this work to the confideration of the reader, as 
the laft of the feries, the editor diffidently obferves, that ‘ hitherto 
he has merely endeavoured to difcever in nature and accident the 
veitige of a path, along which art may proceed to an end which fhe 
has never yet reached ;’ and that ‘ he is perfeétly fenfible that he 
has brought very little to bear.’ 


Arr. xvi. 4 Treatife on the Difeafes of Children, with general Direc- 
tions for the Management of Infants from the Birth. By Michael 
Underwood, M.p. Licentiate in Midwifery of the Royal College 
of Phyficians, in London, and Phyfician to the Britith Lying-in 
Hofpital. 2 Vols. 8vo. The third edit. revifed and enlarged. 
About 800 pages. Price 10s. 6d. in boards, Mathews. 1795: 


‘Tue former impreffiens of this work had made their appearance 
before the commencement of our review, and the prefent has been 
unufually delayed by accid-nt. But as comprehending a clafs of dif- 
eaies extremely numerous and important, it is certainly entitled to 
notice. ‘That the diforders of childreh frequently require the partl- 
cular attention of the medical practitioner, and are yet far from being 
jully underftood, there cannot be much doubt. Anattempt therefore to 
place the treatment of them in a clearer and more popular point of ech 
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which are the main objects of this treatife, cannot be without a con- 
fiderable fhare of uulity. That eithee parents or nurfes can by fuch 

ublications become phyficians, we are however well aware, is impof- 
fible, but by having better and more correct notions on thefe matters, 
they will at leaft be enabled to afford proper directions until an expe- 
rienced practitioner can be called, which is fometimes of confiderable 
importance ; and, indeed, in many cafes we can fee no reafon why a 
fenfible parent fhould not order a dofe of medicine as well as the 
apothecary’. : 2 ; 

Of the improvements in this edition the author fpeaks in the follow- 
ing manner. Vol. 1, Preface, p. Xie 

‘¢ Befides the addition of more than twenty difeafes, not noticed 
before, and fame improvements, it is hoped, in the arrangement and 
defcription of others, the prefent edition contains enlarged diredions 
for the management of the narfery, and a diflertation on the nature and 
properties of human milk, the refult of various experiments, durin 
feveral months ; forming, as it is prefumed, a fuitable introduction to 
that part of the work.’ 

On the nature and the manner in which the work is executed, the 
dogtur obferves: P. 3. 

« The moft refpeétable authorities, however, have been confulted, a 
proper atteation been paid to facts, and his beit endeavours exerted to 
obviate the effects of that pecaliar veil which is faid to obfcure infan- 
tile diforders. A practical arrangement of them has been ftudicd, 
comrehending likewife the natural confecution of parts, and the order 
of time in which the complaints feverally appear; that fome con- 
formity may be every where obferved. Regard has alfo been had to 
their refpective caufes and fymptoms, tending to elucidate their nae 
ture, and render their treatment more obvious than has beea generally 
imagined, 

‘ ‘To their immediate difeafes, is added an attention to fome of the 
principal accidents and little injuries to which the earlier periods of 
childhood are peculiarly liable; and though fuch artickes may, indeed, 
be very unimportant to fome readers, it is prefQmed they will have 
their ufe, and may, poflibly, prove no {mall fatisfaction to others, 
And here it may not be improper to obferve, that whatever merit 
former publications may poffefs, it may, neverthelefs, with great prop 
pricty be remarked, that they either make a part of fome large fyite- 
matic work, the bulk of which muft be foreign from the intentions of 
a tract of this kind, or elfe they are far too concife, and have omitted 
complaints of tuo much importance to be overlooked, as well as been 
neceifarily filent on many, with which the authors themfelves were 
unacquainted.” 

The author’s defcriptions of the diforders of infants are in general 
drawn up with much clearnefs and accuracy. But in his practice, 
though he frequently difplays the knowledge and judgment of an able 
and experienced phyfician, in fome inftances he evidently yields too 
much to opinions that are now held in but little eftimation. 

An extract or two will fufficiently explain the utility of the work, 
and the manner in which it is executed. In treating of thole convul- 
fions to which infants are particularly fubject, the author highly extols 
a remedy, which we muft confefs has often deceived our expectations, 
hot only in thefe affettions, but alfo in thofe of adults, where by fome 
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it has been much recommended. * Such are the ufual remedies,’ fays 
Dr. U, P. 175, * to which recourfe has been had for the idiopathic 
convulfion; but fince I put out the former edition I have been led to 
make trial of mufk ; and from no fmall fuccefs, think I am warranted 
in ftrongly recommending it to the notice of phyficians. And I am 
the rather led to this, becaufe I conceive it to have been long out of 
repute as a remedy for children, and probably one that has never had 
a proper trial in their nervous affections; as in that cafe, we fhould 
expect it would have been noticed more particularly by the older 
writers. 

* In fome of the worft cafes, however, of long continued convulfions, 
and fits apparentlyyruly epileptic, not to be attributed to the ufual 
caufes of infantile irritation ; as well as where all the cuftomary reme. 
dies have been previoufly and unfuccefsfully tried, a free exhibition of 
mufk has reftored children to health. And this not only where the 
Jong continuance of the fits has led good phyficians to pronounce them 
idiopathic ; but where the convulfions have alfo induced total blindnefs, 
or otherwife deranged the faculties for feveral months.—At leaft, I 
may affert, that an immediate abatement of the fits has followed the 
exhibition of this medicine, and in the end, the removal of all its 
al] confequences. 

* But when the idiopathic convulfion attacks very young children, it 

encrally terminates very foon, fometimes in ten minutes, and is, 
indeed, often fatal before any means can be made ufe of. I have, 
however, often imagined, that we are frequently miftaken in regard to 
fuch hafty deaths, and that when convulfions prove fo fuddenly fatal, 
they are more commonly /ymptomatic, and are occafioned much oftener 
than is fufpected by over-teeding.—l have known fome of the largeft 
and fineft infants I have ever feen, die fuddenly in the month, imme- 
diately after the nurfe had boafted of their having eaten three boats- 
full of victuals.’ 

The obfervations contained in the latter part of the above extratt, 
every pra¢titioner, who has had any experience of the difeafe, mutt 
know to be founded in fact. Nurfes, as well as mothers, are continually 
committing miftakes in refpect to the quantity of food that infants re- 
quire. The rule which they too generally follow, that of giving 
them as much as they will take, is certainly a bad one. 

On dentition, which is a troublefome and haraffing procefs to young 
children, we meet with many ufeful directions and remedies, though 
but little novelty in either refpe€t. P. 220. 

* Difficult teething is to be treated nearly as other acute difeafes 
with local inflammation. If the body is at all bound, fome opening 
medicine fhould be adminiftered, and it is to be obferved, that even 4 
confiderable degree of loofenefs is ufeful; few children cutting their 
teeth fo well as thofe whofe bellies are at this time much more than 
commonly open. Diluting drinks are alfo very neceflary, efpecially if 
the child does not fuck; with a light food, in {mall quantities, an 
taken frequently. If much fever attends, the lofs of a little blood, in 
fome way, will be neceflary; though children do not endare bleeding 
fo well as they do other evacuations. If the propriety of bleeding 
with the lancet be doubted, a leech or two, as Harris advifes, may 
be applied behind the ears, and is generally ferviceable, mE ns 
alfa very ufeful, efpecially if chet be tetention of urine, W m 
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jikewife call for the ufe of the warm-bath. Gentle diaphoretics are 
alfo ferviceable, particularly.of wine of antimony, or the antimonium 
tartarifatum, which befides opening the belly, often operate-in this 
way: a biifter fhould likewife be applied between the fhoulders, elpe- 
cially if there be any difpofition to fits. And, indeed, if ftools do 
not afford fome confiderable relief, there fhould generally be fome dif- 
charge from the fkin; fince a purging, and eruptions on the kin, 
when {pontaneous, are the grand means of eafy dentition. A little 
difcharge fhould, therefore, be kept up behind the ears, by rubbing 
the parts with fpanith flies, applying a thread as before dire¢ted, or 
putting on a {mall blifter; which may be kept open. A burgundy- 
pitch plaifter laid on the back will fometimes fufice, which fhould be 
renewed every ten days, till the fymptoms difappear, or the teeth come 
into fight. Even before this period, light fcarifications of the gums 
are very ufeful, by taking off the tenfion; or if the'teeth are at all to 
be felt, lancing them, as it is called; the proper method of doing 
which will be enlarged upon below.’ 

{t is not for us, however, to follow the author through the whole 
courfe of the varying diforders of infancy, &c. It is fufficient to 
remark, that, on the plan which has been adopted, the work is ably 
executed. From the hands of Dr. U., the difeafes of childhood 
have certainly received a more fyftematical arrangement than had been 
previoufly attempted, and the methods of treatment are rendered 
confiderably more eafy and familiar. That objections may be made to 
the popular tendency of this publication, by thofe who think that 
medical fcience fhould be confined to it’s profeffors, is not, indeed, im- 
probable: we, however, have no apprehenfions on this head; oe 
have confiderably lefs to fear from too much, than too little inform 
tion, and we fee nothing that fhould intereft them more than the know- 
ledge of remedying thofe difeafes, to which they and their offspring 
may be liable. 


Art. xvit. A Treatife on the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in the 
Iiand of Dominica, in the Years 1793-4-5-6: to which are added, 
Objervations on the Bilsous Remittent Fever, on Intermittents, Dyfen- 
tery, and fome other Weft India Difeafes; alfo, the chemical Analyfis 
and medical Properties of the hot mincral Waters in the fame Ifland. 
By James Clark, m. bp. F.R.s. £. and Fellow of the College of 
Phyficians of Edinburgh. 8vo. 168 pages. Price 35. Od. 
Murray and Highley. 1797. 


Tue frequent occurrence of this difeafe in tropical fituations, of 
late, has led phyficians to examine it with more particular atten 
tion. In the prefent tract, though we have fome novelty of reafon- 
ing, the practice recommended by the author is pretty much the 
fame as that which has been advifed by other writers, We are care 
fuliy informed, however, that it is the refult of great experience 
and extenfive obfervation. 

The hiftory of the difeafe contains nothing of particular import- 
ance, or by which the practitioner can be much benefited. The 
fymptoms that charaéterifed it’s acc2Mion were thefe :—p. 6. 

“ This fever fometimes begins with a flight rigor or chilly fit, 
rarely with fhivering, fucceeded by a violent head-ach and vouinit- 
ing ; 
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ing; but more frequently it comes on with laffitude, inclination to 
vomit, uneaftnefs at the pit of the ftomach, and a fevere Pain in the 
back and forehead. ‘The firft attack is generally in the night, or 
towards morning; and very foon after, the eyes appear much ine 
flamed, the face remarkably flufhed, and an ancommon rednefs about 
the neck and breaft fucceeds. They cannot bear the light; but turn 
their faces from it, or cover their heads, and avoid it by every 
means. | 

« The fever comes on generally without any previous indifpofi- 
tion, feizing the patient in a very fudden manner ; but fome com- 
plained of laflitude and head-ach the day before. The polfe feldom 
beats more than go in a minute; and the heat was never fo great 
as it is in the hot fit of an intermittent. The fick had not much de- 
fire for drink, and the tongue was not foul or white. What was 
vomited up during the firft twelve hours, was only the contents 
of the ftomach before, or what had been drank after the firft at- 
tack. Bile was feldom difcharged till eighteen or twenty-four 
hours after the firft feizure; but about that time or foon after, it 
became of a deep yellow colour, then green, and gradually darker, 
till at laft the black vomit made its appearance; which happened 
in a few cafes as early as in thirty-fix hours, moft commonly in forty- 
eight, in fome not till the third or fourth day, and even as late 
as the fifth or fixth, although this occurred rarely.’ 

In the progrefs of the fever the author fuppofes, that there are 
yarticular rages, which he endeavours to diftinguifh by the fymptoms. 
tence the difeafe is divided into the febrile, the middle, andthe 
putrid ages. The inutlity of fuch attempts is however in fome 
degree fhown in the fubfequent paflage:—p. 16. 

‘ When the difcafe finifhed its courfe in feventy-two hours, 
the different ftages followed one another in fach a rapid manner, 
that it was fcarcely poflible to diftinguifh them. It was protracted 
in general to the fifth day, in fome to the feventh, and in a few 
inflances to the eighth or ninth, before death took place. In one 
patient the yellownefs continued till the thirteenth day, and as he 
retained medicines and nourifhment on his ftomach, and a number 
of boils broke out on his face, head, and neck, we entertained 
hopes of his recovery; but the nurfe having neglected to admi- 
nifter bark and nourifhing cordials as direéted, fome of thefe boils 
became gangrenous, and he expired in a convulfion the fifteenth day 
of the dieaie —In many this putrid tendency was fo far advanced, 
before we were called to the fick, that no medicine or any applica- 
tion whatever fecmed to have any power or effect in checking 1 
progrefs towards a total] diffolution.’ | 

Diifection exhibited the following appearances.—P. 19. 

«A great quantity of the fame kind of black vifcous fluid was 
found in the flomach, that had been vomited up before death.— 
‘he gall bladder and the duéts were filled with black bile, of 3 
ropy vifcid coniittence, and the liver feemed to be enlarged and 
fot, bet not otherways apparently difeafed; the fpleen did not 
icem to be much afeged.—The inteftinal canal was-filled with 3 
vilcid black fluff. ef a thicker confiftence than that war a 
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found in the ftomach, and very much refembled tar, or very thiek 
jum.’ 

oar ouclent contends, that the difeafe in this ifland was neither 
imported nor infeétious, but that it was produced from natural 
cauies. He does not, however, deny it’s becoming contagious in 
fome degree afterwards; * in fome of the towns, fhips, or other 
places, in proportion to the degree of concentration of the vitiated 
air inthem.’ Few will probably be difpofed to believe the diforder 
to have been uninfeétious, when they look to a former pe of this 
treatife, and find that in three months more than a thoufand inhabi- 
tants were {wept away. 

The views of Dr. C. in his plan of cure do not feem to be 
altogether confiftent. He tells us, that the indications are the fub- 
duing of the fever by the moft {peedy means, and the preventing of 
the putrefcent ftate that follows fo rapidly after the febrile ftage, or 
to oppofe it’s progrefs when begun, and at the fame time to fup- 

rt the ftreneth of the patient. For the firft intention, we are not 
to employ bleeding at all, except at the verv beginning of the dif- 
eafe, and in fuch patients as are get any to the climate. But 
we muft make ufe of another part of the antiphlogiftic treatment 
very freely.—P. 26. 

‘ Pediluvium and a purging clyfter were generally firft ordered, to 
moderate the violent determination to the head, while more power- 
ful remedies were preparing. Purging was the chief means em- 
ployed to remove the fever, but the ftomach could feldom be 
brought to retain the common purgatives : and even when they were 
not vomited up, a triple dofe was always neceflary to procure fufli- 
cient evacuations by ftool. Two drams of jalap were often ad- 
minift-red by degrees, and although all retained on the ftomach, 
this large quantity failed to operate fufficiently, and the little effeat 
it produced was not till fix or eight hours after it had been taken, 
whereby much time, which is fo very precious in this difeafe, was 
loft. From frequent difappointments in this way, I was led to add 
calomel to the jalap, which was ordered to be made up in the fol- 
lowing form: 


R Pulv. jalapii. Dij. 
Calomelan. pp‘! 9j. 
Ol. menthz guttas iv. 


Aquz fontanz. q. s. fiat mafla 
in pilulas xvi dividenda. 


Of thefe pills fix or eight were given as fpeedily as poflible, with a 
cup full of cold mint or cinnamon tea, and two or three more re- 
peated every hour till they operated. If they were thrown up, which 
fometimes happened, ten grains of calomel were formed into two 
pills, which were adminiftered immediately, and repeated in four 
hours, if they had not operated plentifully before that time. The 
patients were allowed mint, bali, or cinnamon tea, or, in fhort, 
whatever weak diluents they telifhed moft, for their common drink, 
except cold water; but they were always enjoined to drink very 
little atatime., Crem. tartar whey was very grateful to the fick, and 
Was often ufed. After the purgative was fuppofed to have operated 
fufficiently, 
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fufficiently, if the head-ach was not relieved, a blifter was ap- 
plied to the neck, or over the occiput; and a perfpiration was 
encouraged, by giving warm drinks when the vomiting was not 
very violent; three or four grains of calomel were given, in a 
pill, every four or fix hours, to which fometimes opium was add- 
ed, when the purging had a tendency to run to excefs; in the 
following form: 
R Calomelan. pp"! 91. 

Opii puri g* iv. 

Olei cinnamomi guttas iv. 

Aquz fontanz. q.s. fiat in pilulas 

N° vi. capiat unam omni quarta 

vel fexta hora. 


The ufe of thefe pills was continued wereg the whole of the febrile 
ftage, and often for fome days after. —Thefe medicines feldom failed 
to remove the fever in twenty-four or thirty-fix hours, if the vomit- 
ing was not fo violent, that neither medicines nor drinks could he 
retained on the ftomach, which fometimes happened.—In this cafe a 
blifter was applied over the epigaitric region, which generally 
checked the vomiting, and had a good effeét when employed early 
in the difeafe. I found that bliftering any other parts of the body 
than thofe mentioned above, anfwered no good purpofe; that it 
ferved only to torture the patient, and was even frequently hurtful. 
Bliftering was feldom employed, except when the vomiting could not 
be flopped otherwife, and never uied after the febrile ftage ofthe 
difeafe. This was the refult of experience, for at firft we tned 
them in the fecond ftage, and tound they anfwered no good 
purpofe.’ 

‘here there was little or no inclination to vomit, he added anti- 
monials to the calomel, and exhibited them till they produced * jm 
effe&.’ Half a fcruple of the antimonial powder, with five grains 
of calomel repeated every fecond or third hour, we have no doubt 
would produce more than is generally underftood by ‘ /ome effec.’ It 
is a dofe more fuitable to the views of the veterinary practiuoner 
than thofe of the judicious phyfician. , . 

The fecond intention was fulfilled by the common cordial antifep- 
tic plan; and the means of prevention proceed upon the fame prin- 
ciple as that of the cure. 

In the third chapter, having previoufly given the hiftory and 
method of treating the difeafe, we come to an inquiry concern- 
it’s remote caufes. What induced the author to adopt this mode of 
arrangement we know not, but it is certainly not the moft-je- 
dicious, , 

Here the author forfakes the fober path of experience, and in- 
dulges in the wide field of theory and fpeculation. He tells us, p. 56 
that ‘ by the excetfive and long continued heat of the fun, the ftate 
of the atmofphere appears to be fo much vitiated in all warm cli- 
mates, that if fome agent or means: were not employed from time 
to time by nature to re@tify it, thefe countries would become unfit 
for the refidence of human beings. ‘Thunder, heavy sains, ® 


violent gales of wind, feem to be the agents for this which 
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which are the caufes of reftoring that due mixture of parts to 
the atmofphere, fo indifpenfably neceflary for the fupport of health.’ 

On the following unfatisfaétory evidence he feems to reft his con+ 
clufions.—P. §7. 

« It was remarked, after the arrival of fuch multitudes of people 
at Rofeau, at the time when this fever had begun to rage with vi0- 
lence, that the air had a flat kind of fmell, and that people foon 
became faintifh in it, on ufing even very moderate exercife. This 
induced me to make trial of the air, by Mr. Scheele’s fimple appara- 
tus, not having a proper eudiometer. The purity of the air is per- 
haps afcertained more accurately in this way, than it can be by the 
nitrous gas, which depends fo much upon a variety of circumftances 
in the feparation of it from the acid of nitre. I filled, at different 
times, gallipots with liver of fulphur, and alfo with iron filings and 
flower of fulphur well mixed and moiftened, and put thefe upon a 
ftand under a glafs veffel, which was placed on a itool in a pail of 
water. The glafs veffel was marked and divided on the outfide, and 
allowance being made for the fpace that the gallipot occupied, 
the water rofe only one-fifth in the glafs veflel, after ftanding 
twenty-four hours. When the difeafe abated, it rofe near one- 
fourth; and upon many trials afterwards, when the place became 
more healthy, the water never rofe above on-Gack, which 
makes about twenty-five parts of vital air that was taken ap, but 
perhaps it was not entirely abforbed.’ 

_In another paffage the author brings the whole of his theory to 
Riew; but in this the intelligent phyfician will readily perceive 
other powerful caufes acting, befide thofe on which the dottor’s 
theory principally hinges.—p. 61. 

‘This derangement of the component parts of the atmofphere 
was probably effe€ted by the ftrong light and intenfe heat of 
the fun having difengaged, or formed fome combination with its 
vital part, or a certain portion of it, which being fo united 
and rarified, would rife far above that ftratum of air, in which 
we, in lower fituations, breathe, leaving the mephitic or heavier 
part near to the furface of the earth. The lofs of a fmall portion of 
vital air, would render this lower ftratum very unfit for refpiration, 
and of courfe very unwholefome to live ins—The atmofphere of 
this town became probably vitiated in this manner b degrees, and 
therefore did not affeét the health of the inhabitants either fuddenly, 
Or very confiderably. The common remittent fever, dyfentery, and 
other bilious complaints, had, however, begun to fhow themi{elves, 
Previous to the appearance of the yellow fever. ; 

‘ The air already thus deranged, was, by the fudden arrival of a 
number of perfons reatly exhaufted, and unprovided with changes 
of cloathing, and alfo crowded together in an ext:aordinary man- 
ner, fo contaminated with mephitic exhalations, and exalted to fuch 
@ pitch of malignancy, that all who had been accuftomed to breathe 
4 purer air, viz. the europeans, americans, thofe from high fituations 
in the mountains, as well as the emigrants, who, as mentioned be- 
fore, were predifpofed by a multiplicity of caufes, would all be rea- 
dily and greatly affeéted by it. If the conftitution is ‘able to refitt 
«the. firft attacks of the common bilious remittent fever, occafioned by 
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refiding in the neighbourhogd of marfhy places, experience has 
fhown us that by habit the baneful. influence of thefe mephitic 
vapours will be entirely overcome, aud that fuch perfons having 
efcaped fome attacks of this kind, may. continue to live in fuch 
an atmofphere, and enjoy as good health, as people in general 
do, in Weft India towns. But the animal economy is not only 
influenced by habit in all its parts, bat it has alfo a power of con- 
formity to almoft any change, cither of increafe or decreafe of 
nourifhment, or of labour, as well as of ret, confinement, want of 
fleep, &c. &c. as it has alfo of breathing a foul unwsolefome air 
with little apparent injury to health, provided any or all of thefe 
variations or {tates of life, are brought about gradually. The direc- 
tion cf our ideas, and the powers of thinking and aéting, are jn all 
cafes influenced by cuflom. For thefe reafons, probably, new- 
comers are fpeedily attacked with this fever after their arrival, even 
in places where it does not prevail, and this gives it fo much the ap- 
pearance of an infectious dileafe, where it has already broke out.’ 

Having put our readers in pofleflion of Dr. C.’s practical and theo- 
retical principles, we fhall leave them to appreciate both in their 
own way. 

The author has added a few curfory remarks on feveral other dif- 
orders that frequently occur in tropical fituations: but in which we 
do not meet with any thing new or particularly valuable. The an- 
alyfis of the hot mineral waters in the ifland of Dominica feems to 
have been made with judgment. From Mr. Brande’s experiments 
on the cinchona brachycarpa no fatisfatory conclufions can 
drawn. 


Arr. xvitt. A Pocket Confpedtus of the New London and Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopwias: wherein the Virtues, Ufes, and Dofes, of the 
feveral Articles and Preparations contained in thofe Works, are con- 
‘ifely fated, their Pra uunciation as to DPyantity is diftinétly marked, 
and a Fariety of other Particulars re/peéting them given, calculated 
more efpectally for the Uje of junior Praétitioners. By Robert 
Graves, m.b. of the Royal College of Phyficians, London; 
Member of the Medical Societies of London and Edinburgh ; 
&c. &c. i2mo. 112 pages. Price 3s. fewed. Sherborne, 
Cruttwell; London, Murray and Highley. 1796. 


Turs confpectus feems to partake both of the nature of a dic- 
tionary and pharmacoporia, and is intended, as the author informs 
us, to diret the fteps of the young and inexperienced phyfician. 
So many publications of this kind iffue from the prefs, that it 
would hardly be fuppofed a practitioner could cither commit a 
miitake, or be at a lof for a prefcription ; yet, upon examination, 
we are fearful it would turn out that both occur too frequently. 
Dr. G. has however in this fhort work endeavoured to difcharge 
an ufeful duty, and in no contemptible manner. Yet indeed, 
finall as this performance is, it might perhaps have been rendered 
fill imatler without any diminution of it’s utiliry, by a judicious 
P uning and expulfion of inefficacious and unneceflary articles, 

vch jor initance as bypericum, Ly llopus, ichthyowula, &e. iy 
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really valuable articles of the materia medica may, we believe, be 
comprized in a narrow compafs; and we fee no advantage in the 
introduction of fuch as have been found ufelefs, fince they only tend 
co confound and embarrafs the practitioner. For the purpofe of 
affording the reader an opportunity of judging of the nature of 
this pharmaeopeeta, we felect the fubfequent pifluce, 

p. 20.—* Cinchina, (2 f.) cortex. (Fulgo, cortex peruvianus.) 
Tonic, allringeat, ttomachic, gr. xv ad 3j, or more. Should iz 
excite vomiting, exhibic it in wine; if oppreilion at flomach, 
join with it an aromatic; if purging, opium. See deco. extr. 
tin. For making a cold infufion with magnefia, Dr. Skeete 
recommends as follows;—Bark powder 3fs, calcined magnefia 
3}, rub them together for fifteen minutes wich a little water fo as 
to form a paite, then add water 3ix gradually ; infufe half an 
hour, fhaking the veffel frequently, and filter through paper.’ 

A. R. 
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Art. xix. The Enguirer. Reflefions on Education, Manners, and 
Literature. Ina Series of Effays. By William Godwin. 8vo. 
481 pages. Price 7s. 6d. in boards. Robinfons. 1797. 

Tue moft rare, and, under the direction of reafon, the moft 
excellent quality in a writer, is originality. Many people can 
make books from materials already turnifhed; but there are few 
who poffefs the power of creating the matter for a book, from 
the unaffilled efforts of their own genius. In works of fancy, 
new production appears with the greateft brilliancy, and moitt 
irrefitibly captivates applaufe: in philofophy, however, it is 
mott important, becaufe moft likely to be ufeful. 

Mr. Godwin has, unqueftionably, the merit of being an origina 
thinker. Perhaps few authors have produced fo large a work as 
his * Political Juftice,’ with fewer fupplies from foreign fources. 
Whatever ditlerent readers may be difpofed to think of the folidity 
of fome of his ipeculations, it will, we believe, be generally 
allowed, that he has formed a habit of clofe and deep reflection ; 
and that he is capable of exhibiting to the world, ina matfterly 
way, a connected chain of thoughts. This plan was purfued 
with great fuccefs in his former work; in which a few fimple 
principles are developed, applied to a number of points, and fol- 
lowed into a variety of inferences, ina manner which entitles the 
treatife to the name of a fyftem. 

In the prefent publication Mr. G. purfues a different method. 
The lefs oftentatious, but fafer mode of invefligating truth, by a 
continual appeal to experiment and actual obfervation, is adopted 
in thefe eflays; which, though not altogether independent of 
each other, are not digefted in a fyflematic form. Their relation 
does not fo much arife from arrangement, as from the leading 
principles, and general views, to which they all, more or Iefs, re’- 
ter, and of which the author feldom lofes fight. If the appeal 


here made to experience have rendered this performance lefs excene 
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tric than the former, it will be found to contain much new, as 
well as ufeful matter, expreffed’ with the author’s accuftomed 
correétnefs and energy. 

The work is divided intotwo parts. The firft part, though not 
a regular treatife on education, chiefly adverts to that moft inte- 
refting fubject ; and offers to the reader’s confideration fomefingu- | 
larities perhaps—but many things, which may well deferve the 
attention of parents and preceptors. 

A very important idea is fuggeited, and well illuftrated, in the 
firft effay, that one of the principal ends of education is, to 
awaken the mind. To excite a defire of knowledge, and ttimulate 
cnergy of purfuit, is to lay the foundation of excellence. 

p. s.—* It feems probable,’ fays Mr. G., ¢ that early inftruc- 
tion is a thing, in itfelf confidered, of very inferior value. Many 
of thofe things which we learn in our youth, it is neceflary, if 
we would well underftand, that we fhould learn over again in our 
riper years. Many things that, in the dark and unapprehenfive 
period of youth, are attained with infinite labour, may, by a ripe 
and judicious underftanding, be acquired with an effort inex- 

refsibly inferior. He who fhould affirm, that the true object of 
juvenile education was to teach no ene thing in particular, but 
to provide againft the age of tive and twenty a mind well regu- 
lated, adtive, and prepared to learn, would certainly not obtrude 
upon us the abfurdel of paradoxes. 

‘ The purpofe therefore of early inftru&tion is not abfolute. 
It is of lefs importance, generally fpeaking, that a child fhould 
acquire this or that fpegies of knowledge, than that, through the 
medium of initruction, he fhould acquire habits of intellefual 
activity. It is not fo much for the direét confideration of what 
he learns, that his mind muft not be fuffered to lie idle. The 

receptor in this refpect is like the inclofer of uncultivated land; 
his firft crops are not valued for their intrinfic excellence ; they 
are fown that the land may be brought into order. The fprings 
of the mind, like the joints of the body, are apt to grow ftif for 
want of employment. They muft be exercifed in’ various direc- 
tions and with unabating perfeverance. In a word, the firft leffon 
of a judicious education is, learn to think, to difcriminate, te 
remember, and to enquire.’ 

Though we perceive the force of thefe remarks, we muft think 
the affertion too general: it isa yreat objeét to awaken the mind; 
but it is alfo a great object to inform and enlighten it; and it 
eannot be a matter of indifference, whether the mind, in it’s initi- 
atory exercifes be occupied upon things in themfelves of little 
value, or upon things capable afterwards of frequent application 
to ufeful purpoies in life. 

The fub,ect of the fecond effay is ‘ the utility of talents,’ im 
contradiftion of the notion fometimes entertained, that a lad may 
have too much capacity. Knowledge muft be valuable: great 
talents are the initruments of great ufefulnefs, and of great vit- 
Rues. Human virtues without difcrimination are no virtues: if 
it be better to be a man than a brute, it is better to be a man with 

talents, 
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talents, than a man without.—The fentiment is happily illuf- 
trated. 

‘ The fources of genius,’ are examined in the third and fourth 
eflays. Mr. G. does not adopt the notion of the original equality 
of minds, but imputes the intellectual differences of men, in part, 
to fome particularity of organic ftructure, or fome fuperinduced 
corporeal properties, which may defcend from father to fon; and 
admits that complexion, features, difeafes, flature, age, and tem- 
per, may be born witha man. The principal fource of eminent 

enius he finds, however, in the fuperiour ftrength of excitement 
which fome minds experience. He conceives genius to be, in the 
firtt inftance, nothing more, than a fpirit of prying obfervation 
and inceflant curiofity, and, though it is beft excited in child- 
hood, he is of opinion, that it may be produced, or loft, in later 
years. Circumftances, he remarks, determine our purfuits, and 
thefe purfuits generate talents, without fuppofing any thing myf- 
terious in the cafe of men of genius. The tollowing obfervations 
on this fubject are particularly firiking. 

p. 26.—* If a man produce a work of uncommon talents, it 
is immediately fuppofed that he has been through life an extraor- 
dinary creature, that the ftamp of divinity was upon him, that a 
circle of glory, invifible to profaner eyes, furrounded his head, 
and that every accent he breathed contained an indication of h® 
elevated defliny. 

‘ It is no fuch thing. 

‘ When a man writes a book of methodical invefligation, he 
does not write becaufe he underitands the fubject, but he under- 
ftands the fubjeét becaufe he has written. He was an uninftruéted 
tyro, expofed to a thoufand foolifh and miferable miftakes, when 
he began his work, compared with the degree of proficiency to 
which he has attained, when he has. finithed it. 

‘ He who is now an eminent philofopher or a fublime poet, 
was formerly neither the one nor the other. Many a man has 
been overtaken by a premature death, and left nothing behind 
him but compofitions worthy of ridicule and contempt, who, if 
he had lived, would perhaps have rifen to the higheft literary 
eminence. If we could examine the fchool-exercifes of men who 
have afterwards done honour to mankind, we fhould often find 
them inferior to thofe of their ordinary competitors. If we could 
dive into the port-folios of their early youth, we fhould smeet 
with abundant matter for laughter at their fenfelefs incottgruities, 
and for contemptuous aftonifhment. , 

‘ There is no * divinity that hedges” the man of genius. 
There is no guardian {pirit that accompanies him through life. 
If you tell me that you are one of thofe who are qualified to 
inftrué and guide mankind, it mav be that J admit ic; but 1 ma 
reafonably afk, Wien did you become fo, and how long has this 
been your character ? 

‘ There is no man knows better than the man of talents, that 
he was a fool: for there is no man that finds in the records of 
his memory fuch aftonifhing difparities to contraft with each 
other, He can recollet up to what period he was jejune, ahd 
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up to what period he was dull. He can call to mind the inny- 
merable errors of fpeculation he has committed, that would 
almott ditgrace an idiot. His life divides itfelf in his conception 
into diftinét periods, and he has faid to himfelf ten times in its 
courfe, From fuch a time I began to live; the mafs of what went 
before, was too poor to be recollected with complacence. In 
reality each of thefe ftages was an improvement upon that which 
went before; and it is perhaps only at the lait of them that he 
became, what the ignorant valgar fuppofed he was from the 
moment of his birth.’ 

The fitth effay treatson ¢ An early tafte for reading.’ Reading 
Mr.G.confiders as the beft means of generating a habit of atten- 
tion and inquiry, and of yigorous intelleual exertion ; but re- 
marks, that, 1n order to produce thefe effects, the tatle for reading 
muft commence carly, and muft be exerciled freely. In this effa 
is introduced, without any peculiar reference to the fubject of i & 
ing, a beautiful defeription of the different. ways in which the 
man of talent, and the man without, are employed in the fame 
circumitances. 

P. 31.—° They are obliged, let us fuppofe, to walk from 

Temple-Bar to Hyde-Park-Corner. The dull man goes ftraight 
forward; he has fo many furlones to traverfe. He obferves if 
he meets any of his acquaintance: he enquires refpeéting their , 
health and their family. He glances perhaps the fhops as he 
paties; he admires the fathion of a buckle, and the metal of a 
tea-urn. If he experiences any flights of fancy, they are of a 
fhort extent; of the fame nature as the flights of a foreft-bird, 
clipped of his wings, and condemned to pats the reft of his life 
in a farm-yard. On the other hand the man of talents gives full 
{cope to his imagination. He laughs and cries. Unindebted to 
the fuggeftions of furrounding obje&s, his whole foul is em- 
ployed. He enters into, nice calculations; he digefts fagacious 
reafonings. In imagination he declaims or defcribes, imprefied 
with the deepeit fympathy, or elevated to the lofticl rapture. 
He makes a thoufand new and admirable combinations. He pafles 
through a thoufand imaginary fcenes, tries his courage, tafks his 
ingenuity, and thus becomes gradually prepared to meet almott 
any of the many-coloured events of human life. He contults 
by the aid of memory the books he has read, and projects others 
for the future inftruction and delight of mankind. If he obiervs 
the paticngers, he reads their countenances, conjectures their 
paft hitlory, agd forms a fuperficial notion of their wifdom or 
folly, their virtue ay vice, their fatisfaétion or mifery. If he 
obferve the feenes that occur, it is with the eye of a connoifleur 
or an artift. Every object is capable of fuggefting to him a 
volume of refleCtions. The time’ ef thefe two perfons in one 
refpect refembles; it has brought them both to Hyde-Park- 
Corner. Tn almof every other refpect it is difimilar.’ 

The utility of ‘the ftudy of the claffics,’ is maintained in the 
Sixth eflay, with great ingenyity, and novelty of argument. #” 
prefumption in favour of this fludy is drawn from the hiftory of 
it’s rife in the fifteenth century, when learned men were chiefly 
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employed in refcuing from oblivion, editing, tranflating, and ifuf- 
trating the writings of the ancients, and herein laid the founda- 
tion of all the knowledge, wifdom, and tafte of fucceeding ages. 
In abandoning the ftudy of the claflics, fhould we not, Mr. G. 
aiks. remove the foundations of intellect, and facrifice intelfe& 
itfelf ? He, however, admits, that this argument is not ftrictly 
logical, and defends the itudy of the claffics chietly on the grounds 
of the uncommon excellence of the ancient, particularly the 
roman authors, not to be transfufed into a tranflation ; the pure 
models of virtue which they exhibit; and the intellectual im- 
rovement to be derived, from comparing one language with 
nother, and detecting the different fhades of meaning through 
he various inflections and combinations of words. This latter 
argument is ditfufely amplified, and torcibly ‘urged; but, witha 
failureof precifion not often found in Mr. G.’s writings, the argu- 
mentis given under three or four different heads, while, in fact, 
it is itil! one and the fame. The propriety of learning lan- 
guages in early life, rather than at a later period, is well 
argued from the difficulty of teaching fcience at that period ;: but 
we are of opinion, that the practice of giving clathcal learning ta 
children dettined to ordinary occupations is not fatisfactorily 
fupported; for, though fome benefit may accrue to fuch children 
from attending a grammar fchool, their time may be more advan- 
tageoufly occupied in acquiring information on topics of general 
uuiity. 

The much difputed queftion concerning public and private 
education is difcuffed in the feventh eflay. ‘The advantages of 
each are compared ; and the preference, on the whole, given to 
public fchools; chiefly on account of the excitement they afford, 
the vigour of mind they produce, and the preparation they make 
for active life. Mr. G. thinks, however, that an adventurous 
philofophy would difmifs the prefent modcs of education alto- 
gether, and introduce others totally diffimilar. 

A curious inquiry occupies the e/g+) eflay : whether youth be 
the happieft period of life. The quettion is confidently decidet 
in the negative; and it is afferted, that the pains of youth are 
more frequent and galling, and it’s pleafures are comparatively 
fight and worthlefs. This eflay is written with energy, but is not 
free from extravagance and partiality ; to fay, that ¢ the condition 
ofa negro-flave in the Weft Indies is in many refpects preferable 
to that of the youthful fon of a free-born european,’ is certainly 
aflerting too much: and the pleafures of fenfe, fancy, and attec- 
tion, and qbove all, the peculiar pleafure arifing from novelty, 
are left unnoticed, orare undervalued, inthe eftimate. Wedo not 
underftand Mr. G’s meaning, when, in painting the wretched, 
nefs of terreftrial exiftence he fays, 

P. 72.——¢ We cannot move a limb without the rifk of defiroying: 
animal life, and, which is worfe, producing animal torture, We 
cannot exilt without generating evil. The more adlive and 
earnett we are, the more mifchief fhall we effet. The wifeft le-: 
giilator, the moft admirable and exemplary author, has probably, 
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ever flowed from the agency of any fupine and torpid, however 
worthlefs individual.’ 

If this be true, what encouragenient have authors to write, or 
philofophers to attempt to mend the world ? > 

The ninth eflay purfues the important fubje& of the bef 
method of communicating knowledge. Refuming his former 
jdea, that the object of education is not fo much to teach, asto 
provide, againft the age of five and twenty, a mind well regulated, 
active, and prepared to learn; the author propofes, as the moit 
advantageous mode of education, that young people fhould become 
their own inflructors. No compulfion fhould be exercifed; all 
the labours of ftudy fhould be voluntary, arifing from the defire 
of knowledge ; and the bufinefs of the mafter fhould be, firft, to 

ive the pupil a motive to learn, and then, to fmooth his path, by 
Sicies his difficulties, and giving him affiitance, whenever he 
defires it. According to this method, the pupil is to go firft, and 
the mafter to follow. From this project Mr. G. expeéts many 
advantages; fuch as, freedom fromconiflraint ; the flrengthening 
of the judgmem by continual exercife; and the acquilition of a 
habit of activity, and a love o! literature: he feems not, however, 
to be fully aware of the difficulty of carrying it into effect; or to 
have fufficiently confidered the necetlity of teaching young people 
branches of knowledge, the ufes of which are remote, and the 
value of which, confequently, cannot be felt by the young mind, 
as a motive fufficiently powerful to overcome the immediate de- 
fire of bodily exercife and paftime. The chapter is evidently the 
refult ot deep reflexion, and is well entitled to attention : it con. 
clades with the following ftriking portrait of a pedagogue. 

p. 84.—* Nothing can be more pitiable than the condition of 
the initructor in the prefent modes of education. He is the worft 
of flaves. He is configned to the fevereft of imprifonments. 
He is condemned to be perpetually engaged in handling and re- 
handling the foundations of fcience. Like the unfortunate wretch 
upon Pose the lot has fallen in a city reduced to extremities, he 
38 deftroyed, that others may live. Among all the hardfhips he 
is compelled to fuffer, he endeavours to confole himfelf with the 
recollection that his office is ufeful and patriotic. But even this 
confolation 1s a fiender one. He is regarded as a tyrant by thofe 
under his jurifdiction, and he is atyrant. He mars their plea- 
fures. He appoints to each his portion of loathed labour. 
He watches their irregularities and their errors. He is accuf- 
tomed to fpeak tothem in tones of diftationand cenfure. Heisthe 
beadle to chaitife their follies. He lives alone in the midit of a 
multitude. His manners, even when he goes into the world, are 
{poiled with the precifion of pedantr oa the infolence of def- 
potiim. His ufetulnefs and his patriotifm therefore, have fome 
refemblance to thofe of a chimney-fweeper and a feavenger, 
who, if their exittence is of any benefit to mankind, are however 
rather folerated in the world, than thought entitled to the tef- 
timonies of our gratitude and efteem.’ 

_ The title of the-tenth eflay is, ¢ of cohabitation :’ it’s purport 
35, to expoie the inconveniences arifing, in education, from the, 


familiarity 
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familiarity neceffarily produced by the mafler and pupil 
dwelling together under the fame roof. This circumitance is 
reprefented as the caufe of defpotic tyranny on the one part, 
and conteinpt or averfion on the other. Hints are given of gene- 
ral fpeculations on the fubject of cohabitation, which we fhould 
be much inclined to controvert, as deitructive of affection and 
focial happinefs ; but they are not purfucd. 

‘ Reatoning and contention’ are, in the élewenth effay, con 
fidered in reference to education. The praétice of feeming to 
reafon with children, without giving them a chance of victory, 
is ftrongly reprobated, as deflructive of independence of fpirit, 
and tending to produce a contentious and quarrelfome temper. 
In the neceffary exercife of authority, it is juitly remarked, that 
parents fhould avoid afperity, and be careful not to add infulting 
familiarity, or unnecefiary contention, to the indifpenfible ailer- 
tion of fuperiority. This is a fhort, but very judicious and 
ufeful effay. 

In the tsvelfth, the mifchievous confequences of * Deception’ 
in education are forcibly reprefented. ‘The fubject is confidered 
with refpect to the vulgar methods of deceiving children by falle 
threats or pretences; and with refpedct to the practice of teaching 
leffons of morality by rote, without appcaling to the underitand- 
ing and heart. Rouffeau’s fyftem of education is cenfured as a 
feries of tricks, a puppetfhow exhibition, of which the matter 
holds the wires in fecret: his treatife, however, is acknowledged 
to contain many valuable hints on education. The importance 
of opennefs and fincerity in cducation is beautifully illuftrated in 
the following paflage. 

pr. 108.—* There can be no one thing of higher importance 
in the education of youth, than the infpiring them with frank- 
neis. What fort of an idea muft we form to ourfelves of a young 
perfon, who regards his parent or initructor as a fecret enemy 
or as an auftere cenfor, and who is folicitous, as much as pof- 
fibie, to withdraw all his aétions and thoughts from his obfer+ 
vation ? What fort of education muft that be, where the thing 
prefled by the youth upon his confident with the moft earneft im- 
portunity is, Do not let my father know any thing about it? It 
is worthy of obfervation, how early fome children contract a 
cunning eye, a look of care and referve, and all the hollow and 
hypocritical tricks and geftu-res, by which the perfons who have 
the care of them are to be deceived and put upon a wrong fcent, 

* The child that any reafonable perfon would with to call his 
own or choofe for the objeét of his attachment, is a child whofe 
countenance is open and erect. Upon his front fit fearlefs con- 
fidence and unbroken hilarity. .There are no wrinkles in his 
vilage and no untimely cares. His limbs, free and unfettered, 
move as his heart prompts him, and with a grace and agility 
infinitely more winning than thoie of the molt fkilful dancer. 
Upon the flighte't encouragement, he leaps into the arms of 
every thing that bears a human form. He welcomes his parent 
returning from a fhort abfence, with a bounding heart. He is 
eager to tell the little flory of his joys and adventures. There 
3 
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is fomething in the very found of his voice, full, firm, mellow, 
fraught with life and fenfibility; at the hearing of which my 
bofom mifes, and my eyes are lighted up. He fympathifes with 
ficknefs and forrow, not in a jargon purpofely contrived to cajole 
the futferer, but in a vein of unaffected tendernefs” When he 
addrefles me, it is not with infantine aifs and in an undecided 
fiyle, but in a manner that fhows him fearlefs and collected, f/! 
ot cood fenfe, of prompt judgment, and appropriate phrafeolos 
All his actions have a meaning; he combines the guileleisnefs of 
undefigning innocence with the manlinefs cf meturer years. 

‘ It is not neceffary to contraft this character with that of a 
child of an oppofite defcription, to demonttrate its excellence. 
With how ill a grace do cares and policy fit upon the countenance 
of an infant? How mortifying a tpectacle, to obferve his cold- 
nefs, his timidity, the talfenefs of his eye and the perfidy ot his 
wiles! It is too much, to drive the newly arrived ttranger trom 
human fociety, to infpire him with a folitary and felt centred 
{pirit, and to teach him to fear an enemy, before he has known 
a friend!’ 

‘Manly treatmentand behaviour’ form the fubject of the shirreenth 
eflay. While the author jultly difapproves of premature man- 
linefs in children, he with equal juitice cenfures that mode of 
education, which teaches an infantine jargon, and takes no pains 
to unfold the man. ‘The manner in which the man fhould by 
degrees be grafted upon the child is admirably defcribed: and 
the medium between the extremes, into which parents are in this 
re{pet apt to run, is pointed out with much good fenfe and 
correct obfervation. We could with pleafure tranferibe this 
eflay; but we mu content ourfelves with recommending it to 
the particular attention of parents. 

Tie foxrteenth eflay attempts the folution of the important 
problem concerning the beft method ¢ of obtaining the confidence’ 
of young perfons. ‘Lhe importance of doing this, in order to 
give the parent or preceptor fuilicient power, by means of fym- 
pathy, over the mind of the child or pupil, is illuftrated; and 
open, eafy, inartificial converfation and conduct are recome 

rended as the beit means of accomplifhing this end. 

* Choice in reading’ is in the ffreent) eflay treated with particular 
reference to children and young perfons. Mr. G. condemns the 
inquifitorial practice of prohibiting. books, as the erection of 
a wall of feparation between children and adults; as the exer 
cife of a kind of defpotiim peculiarly grating to a generous mind ; 
and as inft:tuting a trial of fkill betweemthe parent and child, of 
the moft pernicious tendency. The remarks in this eflay, om 
the regard to be paid to the tendency of a work, are new an 
tiriking, but pethaps not fullicientiv guarded: our readers may 
judge tor themfelves from the foilowing extract. 

P. 137-—* From the diitinétions here laid down it feems to 
follow, that the moral of a work is a point of very fubordinate 
confideration, and that the only thing worthy of much attention 
is the tendency. It appears not unlikely that, in fome cafes, 


a work may be fairly fufceptible of no moral inference, oF "th 
ut 
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but a bad one, and yet may have a tendency in a high degree 
falutary and advantagcous. The principal tendency of a work, 
to make ufe of a well known diitinction, may be either intelléc- 
tual or mor al, to increafe the powers of the underftanding, or to 
mend the difpoiition of the heart. Thefe confidcrations are pro- 
bably calculated to moderate our cenfurés, againft many of the 
authors whofe morality we are accuttomgd to arraign. A bad 
moral toa work, is a very equivocal proot of a bad tendency. 
‘Yo afcertain the. tendency of any work 1s a point of great diffi- 
culty. The moft that the molt perfect wifdom can do, is to fe- 
cure the benefit of the majority of readers. It is by no means 
‘apolinle, that the books moit pernicious in their effects that 
ever were prodt iced, were written with intentions uncommonly 
elevated and pure. 

‘ The intellectual tendency of any book is perhaps 4 confider- 
ation of much greater importance, than its direct moral ten- 
dency. Gilblas is a book not very pure in its moral tendency; 
its fubject is the fucceffes and good fortune of .a kind of fharper, 
at leat of a man not much fetcered and burthened with the ftriets 
nefs of bis principles; its fcenes are a tiflue of knavery and pro- 
fligacy, touched with a light and exquifite pencil. Shakefpear 
is a writer by no means anxious about his moral. He feems 
almoft indifferent concerning virtue and vice, and takes up with 
either as it falls in his way. It would be an initructive enquiry 
to confider what fort of devaftation we fhould commit in our 
libraries, if we were to pronounce upon the volumes by their 
moral, or even by their direét moral tendency. Hundreds of 
thofe works that have been the adoration of ages, upon which 
the man of genius and tafte feeds with an uncloyed appetite, 
trom which he derives fenfe, and power, and difcernment, and 
refinement, and activity, and vigour, would be configned to the 
flames for their tran fgreflions, or to the lumber-room for their 
ieutrality. While our choiceft favours and our firft attention 
would otten be beitowed upon authors, who have no other cha- 
racteriftic attribute but that of the torpedo, and.the principal 
tendency of whofe Jiterature is to drive all literature and talent 
out of the world. 

‘ If we fuffer our minds to dwell upon the comparative merit 
of authors, if we free ourfelves from the prejudices of the nur- 
fery, and examine the queltion in the liberal fpirit of {cholars 
and philofophers, we fhall not long helitate where to beftow our 
louceft approbation. The principal praife is certainly due to 
thofe authors, who have a talent to ‘* create a foul under the 
nibs sof death ;”” whofe compoiition is fraught with irrefiftible en- 
chantment; who pour their whole fouls into mine, and ratfe me 
as it were to the feveuth heaven; who furnifh me with ** food 
for contemp]stion even to mad inefs 5? ”* who raife my ambition, 
expand my faculties, invigorate my refolutions, and feem to 
double my exiftence. For authors ofthis fort Lam provided with 
an ample ‘licence: and, fo they confer upon me benetits thus in- 
elamable and divine, I will never contend with them about the 
choice of their vehicle, or the incidental accompaniments of _ 
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ey I can guefs very nearly what I fhould have been, if 
pictetus had not bequeathed to us his morals, or Seneca his 
confolations. But { cannot tell what I fhould have been, if 
Shakefpear or Milton had not written. The pooreft peafant in 
the remoteft corner of England, is probably a different man from 
what he would have been but for thefe authors. Every man 
who is changed from what he was by the perufal of their works, 
communicates a portion of the infpiration all around him. It 
pafles from man to man, till it influences the whole mafs. | 
cannot tell that the wifeft mandarin now living in China, is not 
indebted for part of his energy and fagacity to the writings of 
Milton and Shakefpear, even though it fhould happen that he 
never heard of their names. 

‘Books will perhaps be found, in a lefs degree than is commonly 
imagined, the corruptors of the morals of mankind. They form 
an effective fubtidiary to events and the contagion of vicious 
focietvy; but, taken by themtelves, they rarely produce vice and 
profligacy where virtue exited before. Every thing depends 
upon the fpiri¢ in which they are read. He that would extraé 
poifoa from them, muft for the moft part come to them with a 
mind already debauched. The power of books in generating 
virtue, is probably much greater than in generating vice. Virtue 
is an object that we contemplate with a mind at peace with irfelf. 
The more we contemplate it, the more we find our fortitude in- 
creafe, enabling us to contend with obftacles, and even to en- 
counter contempt. But vice is an object of a peculiarly unfa- 
vourable fort. The thought of entering inte a vicious courfe, 
is attended with uneafinefs, timidity and fhame ; it difarms, ftill 
more firongly than it excites us; and our reluctance to a life of 
profligacy can fcarcely be overcome but by the ftimulus of bold 
and impudent focietv.’ 

The /af effay in this part of the volume contains remarks £ on 
early indications of chara¢ter:’ it’s leading defign is to guard 
thofe who are advanced in life againft premature and uncandid 
judgments on the characters of young people, and again 
converting the temporary deviations of an unisforuied mind, into 
inexpiable errours. 

We muft defer our account of the fecond part of this inftruétive 
and valuable work to a fubfequent article; and fhall, for the 
prefent, only add, thar though in a few particulars Mr. G.’s 
ideas on education may be liable to objection, they will in general 
be found jut, folid, and ufeful; ‘the refult of accurate obferva- 
tion, and deep reflection; and calculated to improve the important 
art. 
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VotTatre’s Henriade has been the fubjeét of much controverfial 
criticifm : brilliancy of language, and beautiful varieties of poetical 
imagery, have been conceded to it on all hands; but on fo recent a 
period of hiftory, as the civil wars in France between the proteftants 
and the catholics, the violation of hiftorical truth in fending the hero 
to Elizabeth in perfon for fuccour, has been cenfured as unwarrant- 
able: even the poet himfe!lf confidered it of fo queftionable legitimacy, 
that, in the firft canto, he has employed a long note in his own vindi- 
cation. The very copious infufion, moreover, of the marvellous and 
allegorical, has been confidered as obje¢tionable. As to the original, 
however, with whatever beauties it may glow, and with whatever 
faults it’s luftre may be fhaded, we have nothing to do with it at pre- 
fent; it has received very flattering encomiums from men of literary 
celebrity, and tle eulogies of the late king of Pruffia, of Mr. Mar- 
montel, and Mr. Cocchi, are preferved in the prefaces to the Henriade 
of the two former, and in the epiftle of the latter to M. Rinuccini. 
Of the tranflation before us we can fpeak in terms of general appro- 
bation, and fhall extra¢t one or two particular paflages, as fpecimens 
from which our readers may form an eftimate of the reft: we have 
compared it with the original, and find it remarkable for fidelity ; 
fometimes indeed, the fpirit of the tranflation may flag a little trom 
too clofe an adlierence. In the fourth canto, we obferve one of the 
allegorical perfonages appearing under two different names, * Policy,” 
and * Intrigue.’ The original is ‘ La Politique’ throughout; we 
know not on what account the tranflator has chofen to give a double 
appellation, but it appears to us productive of unneceflary confufion. 

The fourth canto opens juft as D’Aumale, who was the life and foul 
of the catholic league, and was at the head of every fally during the 
fiege of Paris, was on the point of becoming mafter of Valois’s camp; 
Bourbon, however, fortunately returns from England, at the important 
crifis, engages the troops of tlie league, and regains the day ; the fol- 
lowing is a defcription of the engagement, and a character of the 
duke de Joyeufe’s brother :—P. go, ' 


_* ’Midft thofe who firft the rebel ftandard reat’d, 
Foremott a brother of Joyeufe * appear’d : 


He that by ftarts, from courts to cloifters turn’d, 
Now blaz’d ia armour, now in fackcloth mourn’d : 





** A brother of Joyeufe.] Henry comte de Bonchage, a younger 
brother of the duke de Joyeufe, who was killed at Coutras. 

* Returning at four o'clock one morning from a night of debauchery, 
he fancied that he heard the angels finging matins in the Capucins 
convent. Strongly impreft with this idea, he entered into their order 
under the name of /frere Ange. He afterwards quitted his gown and 
took up arms againit Henry 1v. The duke of Mayne made him go- 
vernor of Languedoc, duke, peer, and marefchal of France. After 

's reconciliation with Henry rv. ftanding one day with that prince cn 
abalcony under which the people were crowding, ‘* fee, coufin,” 
fays the king to him, «* how curious the people are to fee an apoftate 
and a renegade together.” Joyeufe immediately returned to his con- 
Veat where hedied,” 

This 
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This day his God blafphem’d, the next implor’d, 
And now the crofs cam, and now the fword. 
Apoftate now, with rage remoriclefs flames, 

The altar’s facred mintitry difclaims, 

Infpires the league, and fteeps in civil blood 

Th’ anointed hand, devoted to his God! 


« But of the chiefs in that detefted caufe, 
Whofe valour, fpite of virtue, forc’d applaufe, 
"Twas you, D’Aumale, vain-glorious youth, ’twas you 
Whofe guilty greatnefs kurope’s wonder drew. 
Lorraine’s proud blood, which in your bofom fwell’d, 
Still againft kings, and laws, and peace, rébell’d : 
Reftlefs, unceafing, ever in the field, 
Boldly by day, in filent might conceai’d, 
The foremoft of the daring youth he led ; 
And death and devaftation round him fpread! 
Thus from the top of Caucafus, or where 
From Athos brow, the view ts loft in air, 
The tyrant of the feather’d tribe defcends, 
Or his prone flight the famifh’d vulture bends, 
With headJong tury wheeling thro’ the fkies, 
Drops on his prey with fhrill exulting cries, 
The ftruggling captive, in his pounces bears, 
And ’midit his native clifs, his victim tears. 

* Buoy’d with rath hope, and giddy with his fame, 
To Valois’ tent the youth audacious came ; 
Night lent the bold attempt her fable {creen, 
Full on the camp the torrent burit unfeen ; 
Surprize and darknefs fwell’d the dread alarin, 
Death unrefilted darted from his arm ; 
Fear and confufion ran from tent to tent, 
And fure deftruction follow’d as they went. 
As morning quench’d the faded lamps of night, 
Henry approach’d, and thro’ the dawning light, 
Mornay preceding, faw the town appear, 
When founds of defolation firuck his car. 
Valois’ defeat the rifing fun reveal’d, 
’en Bourbon’s troops were fcatter’d o’er the field - 
‘* Heavens! is it thus my friends their chief receive, 
Is this,” he cries, ** the welcome which you give! 
Seé Bourbon comes—but comes to fee you fly !” 
Jove was, at Rome, the heart-infj iring cry; 
‘Phe Stator’s name their fainting foule reftor’d, 
When on their broken rear the fabines ponr’d ; 
But Bourbon’s name decides the fate of France, 
Kouz’d by the found, they rally and advance ; 
Searce had they turn’d, when at their head he itands, 
Back to the charge he Jeads th’ aftonifh’d bands ; 
Swift as the flath which thro’ the tempeft flies, 
Death in his hand, and fury in bis eyes, 
pe flying rebels vanifh from his fight, 

ke tars extinguifh’d by approaching light. In 
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In vain D’Aumale th’ unequal fight renews, 

In vain they rally, Bourbon’s {word purfues : 

In vain their leader’s well known voice they hear, 
Like thunder burfting on their fcatter’d rear, 

The cry of Bourbon chills their fouls with fear. 
1D’ Aumale himfelf 1s forc’d at length to yield, 
Borne in their flight relu€tant from the field ; 

As fome vaft fragment from the mountagn’s brow, 





Rolls down with mould’ring earth and yielding {now.’ 


We fhall add to this g very beautiful extract from the fifth canto, 
where Difcord appears to Jacques Clement; (a dominican friat who had 
juft been offering to the throne of the almighty an imprecation againtt 
the proteftant princes), raifes from Hell the demon of fanaticifm, in 
the form of the duke of Guite, whom Henry the third had ordered to 
be affaffinated in the caftle of Blois, and urges him to the murder of 


the king :—P. 1 16. 





‘ Stopp’d by thefe accents in her mid career, 
Difcord, in air fufpended hung, to hear; 
Then dropt to Hell, and from it’s dungeon drew 
The Serceft fiend thofe fiery regions knew ; 
Fanaticifm !—Nature abhors ee name, 
Unown’d the monfter from Religion came ; 
Nurs’d in her bofom, arm’d for her defence, 
His aim deftru¢tion, zeal his fair pretence. 
*Twas he on Raba’s plains, near Arnon’s flood, 
Taught Ammon’s wretched race the rites of blood ; 
To Moloc’s fhrine, the frantic mother led, 
To flay the infant which her womb had bred! 
He form’d the vow which Jepthe’s lips expreft, 
And plung’d his dagger in his daughter’s breatt 
“Twas he, at Aulis, Calchas voice infpir’d, 
When Iphigenia’: blood the prieft requir’d ; 
Thy forefts, France, were long his dark abode, 
Where ftreams of blood, to fierce Teutates fow’d ; 
Stull does affrighted memory retain 
The facred murders of the druid fane. 
From Rome’s proud capitol his dreary voice 
Bad pagan zeal in chriltian blood rejoice ; 
But when, no more the tyrant of the earth, 
Rome, falling, own’d the God’s myfterious birth, 
From pagan temples to the church retir’d, 
The fiend, with rage, Chrift’s meek difciples fir’d ; 
Teaching the patient martyrs df his word, 
To brandifh perfecution’s bloody fword. 
Twas he that furious fe@ in London bred, 
By whom too good, too. weak, a monarch bled! 
Madrid and Lifbon yet his rites difgrace ; 
He lights thofe piles, where Ifrael’s haplefs race, 
By chriftian pricfts, in yearly triumph thrown, 
Their fathers’ heav’n-taught faith, in flames atone! 


* Robed in Religion’s veftments to our eyes, 
Still from the church, he borrow’d his difguife : 
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But now from fhades to endlefs darknefs doom’d, 
For other crimes, another garb aflum’d ; 
Boldnefs and artifice the drefs fupplied, 

And Guife’s form and Guife’s look belied ; 

That haughty Guife, whom France beheld fo late, 
‘The tyrant of the king, and of the ftate; 
Whofe fpirit baleful, Soni the tomb arofe, 

In death itfelf, ‘ftill fatal to his foes. 

O’er his dark brow a pond’rous helmet glar’d, 
Athirft for blood, his hand a faulchion rear’d ; 
His breaft the marks of Valois’ vengeance bore, 
Wide gaping as it heav’d, with clotted gore! 
Thofe ghattly mouths againft the monarch plead, 
Aud afk the due revenge of fuch a deed. 


« While fleep and darknefs all the world poffeft, 
In this dire form to Clement’s cell he prefs’d. 
Cares and intrigue his reftlefs flumbers broke, 
By ftarts, fermenting paffions wildly fpoke, 
And rage, tho’ fleeping, aim’d fome dreadful ftroke ! 
Falfe Zeal fat watching by her vot’ry’s bed, 
Pale Superftition hover’d round his head ; 
With joy to meet their Guife’s form they ran, 
Which in majeftic accents thus began :’ 


The notes form a very valuable addition to this tranflation; many 
of them are tranflated from the originals of Voltaire, and other very 
curious and interefling ones are blended.. Perhaps, the work would 
have been more complete, if a tranflation had been prefixed, of * Idee 
de Ja Henriade’ and * Hiftoire abregée des événemens fur lefquels eft 
fondée la fable du poéme de la Henriade ;’ both of which commonly 
atrend the original. 

‘Vhe work 1s offered to the public by an emigrant french lady, with 
the hopes of regaining in fome meafure, the independence fhe has lot 
by genersl calamity: the purchafe of ir will be an aét of particular 
charity, as a continual application to the needle, which has hitherto 
contributed to the fupport of this unfortunate female, has fo much 
impaired her fight, that probably fhe muft foon be prevented from put- 
fuing her honourable but injurious employment. 

The work is publifhed by fubfcription, and fubfcriptions received 2t 
Booker’s, No. 56, New-Bond-ftreet, London. 


Art. xx1. The Poet's Fate, a poetical Dialogue. By George Dyer 
8vo. so'pages. Price 3s.6d. Robinfons and Johnfon. 1797: 


_Atas, the dower of a mufe is proverbial! occafionally to court 
them is indeed delightful, but woe to the man that weds one, 
hungry and poor, foon may he expect to wander 
Without a rag of fhirt upon his back, 
Or coat and breeches to keep out the weather ! 
A few leaves of laurel, indeed, may here and there “ be ftuck 


about his wig,” and the poor half-ftarved wretch may at once 
an object of ridicule and pity. Such is the poet’s fate! which Mr. 


Dyer has illaftrated by a variety of examples in the dialogue be 
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fore us, and we fincerely hope that his own name may never be 

added to the catalogue in any future edition. The dialogue is exe- 

cuted with very confiderable fpirit, and the notes are abundant and 

highly interefting. 

‘We extract the following tale, told of old Homer: . 31. 
‘ In ancient times, long ere poor Butler * figh’d, 
Or dinnerlefs the polith’d Lovelace + died ; ‘ 

‘or 





«* The author of Hudibras, that celebrated artift in fatire, a 
fevere lampooner of the puritans and roundheads. But courtiers, 
royaliits, and majefty, rewarded not his merit: of whom probably 
he, at length, exprefied himfelf in fome fuch manner as this— 

For my part I a court defpife, 

Where none but whores and villains rife; 
Nor will I on the man depend, 

I fee ungrateful to his friend : 

I’li to my hut in peace retire, 

And there myfelf myself unfquire, 
Laugh at the knaves and fools of ftate, 
And live without their love or hate ; 

But you to go or flay are free, 

Juft as the devil and you agree. 

‘ Thefe lines are extracted from a poem entitled Hudibras at court, 
inferted in fome editions of Butler’s Remains; but as they occyr 
not in Thyer’s editicn, I quote them not as Butler’s, though ex- 
preflive, probably, of his fentiments, and written, perhaps, by 
himfelf. 

‘The truth is, the admired poem, entitled Hudibras, juftified its 
author in forming great expettations; it was read by the king, 
fludied by the courtiers, and univerfally admired by the royalifts ; 
yet the author lived in obfcurity, died in want, and, at his death, 
was rewarded with a monument, and an epitaph: 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deefict ctiam mortuo tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito marmore curavit 
ohannes Barber, civis Londinenfis. 1721. 

‘+ Colonel fir Richard Lovelace was an amiable and accomplifhed 
man, who lived in the time of the civil wars; by the men refpe&ed 
for his moral worth and literary talents; by the fair fex almoft ido- 
lized, for the elegance of his perfon, and the fweetnefs of his mane 
ners. He was author of acollection of poems, entitled Lucafta, 
printed in 1649. Some beautiful copies of verfes, extracted from 
that collection, may be feen in Percy’s Reliques of Englith Poefy, 
vol. ii. and in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘ Lovelace was a great loyalift, and appointed by the people of - 
Kent to deliver their petition to the houfe of commons for the re- 
ftoration of Charles, and for fettling the government. In the Gate- 
houfe, Weitminfter, where he was confined, he compofed that well- 
known and elegant little fong, entitled, Lorarty. Conrinen; 
beginning thus: 
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For loyal bardsfo runs the poei’s fate——~ 
Though fworn to praife, may live to curfe the grear; 
Unthar’d the lordly prelate’s favoury dith, 
Unbleft with mother church’s loaf and fifh: 
No matter when, in ancient times, I fay, 
There liv’d a ftrolling bard, who fung for pay ; 
lie weav’d not odes for birth-days, quaff’d no fack, 
Content with one poor covering for his back: 
And now and then, when matters all were kind, 
Both back and belly could fome comfort find ; 
Then hke two lovers merrily they fped: 
This never grumbled, being duly fed ; 
That, not hard work’d, was feldom heard to groan: 
Thus good old Darby tradg’d with good old Joan. 
Not fuch the love *twixt belly and the brains ; 
Did belly thrive? then fluggifh were the ftrains : 





‘ When Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates ; 

And my divine Althea brings, 
To whifper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered in her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air, 
Know no fuch liberty. 


‘ After a few months confinement, he obtained his enlargement; 
but, partly by furnifhing the king with men and money, and partly 
by affifting ingenious perfons of every decription in difficulties, 
he became. himfelf involved.in the greateft diftrefs. 

‘ The following paffage 1 extract from a work, entitled, The Bio 
graphical Mirrout,. comprifing a feries of ancient and modern 
Englifh porwaits of eminent and diftinguifhed perfons, from original 
pictures and drawings: 

*« After the death of Charles I. Lovelace was fet at liberty ; but, 
having by that time confumed all his-eftate, he fell into a deep me- 
lancholy, which brought on a confumption, and: made him as poor 
in perfon as in purfe! till he became (O! piteous work of muta- 

_buitie!) the obje& even of common charity. He, who in his days 
of gallantry wore cloth’,of gold; was now naked, or half covered 
only with filthy rags! he, who had thrown -fplendor on palaces, 
now fhrunk into odfcure and dirty alleys; he, who’ had affociated 
"ath prigces, banquetted on dainties; been the patron of the indi- 
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éul, the .admiration of the wife and brave, the darling of the 
_ fhailé and fair, was now <‘ fain’ to herd with beggars, gladly to 


partake of their coarfe offals, and thankfully receive their twice 
ewiven |; lms 4 . 
ns coy ~ 9 , 


** To hovel him with fwine und rogues forlorn, 
“In thort and muityftvaw. SHaxEsPEARE. 

*« Worn out with mifery, he at length exipired in 1658, at a very 
mean lodging in Gunpowder-alley,’ near Shoe-lane, and was buried 


ai the weit-end of St. Bride’s church, Fleet-fireet.”’ ; 
9 . Did 




















Prifon Amufements, and other Trifles: 


Did belly ever pine through lack of meat ? 
How light and clear the brain! the verfe how fweet! 

No plainer axiom to the meaneft dunce, ~ 

« That brains and belly could not thrive at once :* 
Refolv’d ev’n wife men, as refolv’d the dull, 

To ftarve the belly, was to fave the fkall. 

Mr. D. informs us, in a preface, that the prefent poem is to be 
received as the ftatersent of a fa&t: a fecond part is to follow, 
«« Poetic Sympathies,”’ as a reafoning from that fact: we hope he 
will be equally as fuccefsful in the future as he is on the prefent 
occafion. 


Art. xxit. Prifon Amufements, and other Trifes: principally written 
during nine Months of confinement in the Ca/tle of York. By Paul 
Pofitive. Small 8vo. zoopages. Price 4s. in boards. Johnfon, 1797. 


We certainly fhould not have fufpe¢ted the author of thefe poems, 
to have written them amid the gloomy horrours of a jail: but in his 
vreface he informs us, ‘ that he amufed his imagination with attiring 
tis forrows in verfe, that under the romantic appearance of fiction, 
he might fometimes forget that his misfortunes were'real.’ The author 
fays, that he is very young, and certainly he has been very unfortunate, 
in having been fentenced to the penalties of fine and imprifonment 
‘ for imputed offences,’ twice in the courfe of twelve months, ‘The 
walls of a prifon have more than once given birth to the moft delicate 
and beautiful effyfions of poetry, and happy is it when fuch as are 
doomed to tenant them, can thus alleviate their forrows and forget 
their fituation! The prefent mifcellaneous volume befpeaks the author 
to be a young man of tafte and feeling: fome of the firft poems are 
rather infignificant, but the Bramin, a poem of two cantoes, contains 
many rich and beautiful images, and fometimes foars almoft to the 
fublime. On the banks of the facred Ganges, retired from a reftlefs 
world, the reverend fage pafles the remainder of a long life m the 
peacetulnefs of a folitary cell: one morning, after having ¢ hailed the 
lord of day,’ and bathed in the hallowed tide, a band of youths and 
virgins prefs round the prophet, and he explains to them the doctrine, 
which his religion inculcates, of the tran{migration of fouls, From 
the firft canto we feleét the following extract of the hoary fage’s {peech : 


P. 84.—* A ghaunt hyena, from the forelt’s gloom; 
A jealous fiend, whofe niaw’s a living tomb: 
An hermit-monfter, gorged with horrid prey, 
Yet ravening ftill, to Ganges winds his way : 
Mark, as the murderer moves along the ftrand, 
His gory footfteps print with blood the fand. 
Arrived, he reels toward the giddy brink, 
Then bends incumbent o’er the ftream to drink ; . 
But back recoils, transfixed with chill afffight, 
And ftrains each agonizing orb of fight; 

While, in the living wave, the frantic elf 
Starts from the grifly image—of himfelf! 
Shame, wrath, confufion in his vifage glare ; 
He burits with rancour, fhivers with defpair : 
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Now all his frame with mortal madnefs burns, 
Again impatient to the ftream he turns ; 

Again the watery phantom blafts his eyes, 

With tenfold horror all the features rife ! 

He fprings to rend the monfter with his feet, 
And the mock-montfter fprings his rage to meet ; 
He roars—he foams—he plunges in the flood, 
—The phantom vanifhes in rolling mud! 
Vidtorious then the fiend triumphant lands, 


And round his head, in whirlwinds, fpurns the fands ; 


But glancing o’er the fiream his thirfty eyes, 

Again beholds his rival felf arife ; 

Headlong, and blind, he cleaves the fouming tide: ; 
Again the phantom from his vengeance glides : 

In vain he ftruggles with the waves, in vain 

He fpends his might ;—he floats towards the main : 
There fhall his wild impatient foul embark, 

And navigate the ocean in a fhark! 


«© That demon filled a blood befprinkled throne ; 
Upheld by rapine, as by murder won : 
But when fterne confcience, like yon holy tide, 
Shewed him himfelf,—on his own {word he died ! 
‘¢ Now from the monfter turn your aching eycs, 
Where fofter fcenes, more pleafing profpeéts rife. 
See, in light gambols, tripping o’er the lawn, 
Yon beauteous doe, and wildly wanton fawn ; 
Swift as fantaftic meteors {weep the fky, 
They fpring, they charge, they turn, retire or fly. 
in this delightful valley dwelt the pair, 
A gentle mother and her daughter fair. 
That ftately deer, whofe branching honours fpread 
High o’er his nodding brows and graceful head, 
Once fhone the glory of the rural fcene, 
The gallant monarch of the village green ; 
He wooed yon doe to his enamoared arms, 
A virgin then, in all her {pring of charms. 
That playful fawn, fo beautiful and young, 
An only child, from their embraces {prung. 
‘Twelve circling funs renewed their bright career, 
And found the lovers happier every year ; 
While each fond parent in the daughter’s face, 
The other’s budding features loved to trace. 


“* Soft as the dulcet fumes of fpices flow 
From Ceylon’s groves, when evening breezes blow 
Mild as the fanthine of a vernal day, 
‘Their gliding moments fweetly ftole away. 
But, ah! my forrowing bofom bleéds to tell, 
How, warm in youth, the vigorous hufband fell ; 
fell; as the cedar, flourifhing on high, 
Staops to the fierce red bolt that {plits the ficy ; 
The proftrate ruins load the mournful ground, 
And all its blafted glories perifh round. 
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Prifon Amufements, and other Triftese 


Thus fet the bridegroom from the noon of life ; 
Nor long furvived the felf-devoted wife ! 

I faw the mourner mount his funeral pyre, 

Kifs the cold cérpfe, and triumph in the fire; 
One farewell teat to parting life fhe fhed, 

Sunk on his breaft, and bowed her dying head : 
So were the fun extinguifhed from his fphere, 
The widowed moon would perifh on his bier! 
The daughter next, in beauty’s morning bloom, 
Wept o'er their lofs, then followed tothe tomb: 
Thus fades an orphan violet on the plain, 

When the plough fhares the parent-roots in twain ! 
Now changed todeer, renewed the lovers find 
Ail the foft happinefs they left behind. 

«« But lo! the fun’s impetuous fervors beam, 
In floods of fire on Ganges’ glittering ftream ; 
Retire we now till evening {mile in : A 
Then in the cool mild hour our pleafing theme purfue.” 


In two epiftles to a friend, the author has defcribed the pleafures 
of imprifonment: thus fhould it feem, that there is no fituation ig 
life which is not checquered with pleafure and with pain; that a vivid 
imagination can cheer the deepeft fhades, and < like a fun-beam in the 
day of the gloomy ftorm,’ enliven the darkeft day. If we fele¢t any 
as prefeaable to the reft, among the fmaller poems, perhaps they would 
be ‘the Evening Star, the Water Wagtail’s addrefs, the Retreat, 
the Wild Rofe,’ and the laft tale, in which the poet defcribes his own 
unlucky life. * The Grumbler’s Petition,’ is a more fuccefsful at- 
tempt at humour than ¢ the Statefman and his fool.’ On the whole, 
the volume before us forms a very entertaining collection of poems, 
and we hope the genius of our author will not be fettered when his 
perjon is free. We fhall extraét * the Retreat,’ as being extremely 
delicate and fimple: P. 136. 

« Welcome, dear maid! to thefe foft f{cenes ! 
Welcome to thefe Elyfian plains! 
With me, in this ferene retreat, 
Come love, and Laura, fix your feat. 


« No drums, nor trumpet’s martial found 
Shall ever rend this peaceful ground ; 
No fabres clafh, nor cannons roar, 
To drench thefe blooming plains in gore. 


« When morning gilds the opening eaft, 
Or evening veils the clofing weft, 
Cheerful we'll rife and hail the light, 
Or fteal to reft and blefs the night. 


« When {pring defcends in balmy fhowers, 
Revives the trees, and wakes the flowers ; 
When fummer’s brighter glories fhine, 

Or autumn melts the lufcious vine : 

* Then, arm in arm, we'll gaily rove 

The flufhing mead, the warbling grove ; 
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On beds of velvet mofs repofe, 
And breathe the incenfe of thé rofe. 


« For thee in this delightful bower, 
I'll garlands weave of every flower, 
Which this delicious valley yields, 

Or blooms in thefe luxuriant fields. 


« Even winter, defolation’s fire, 
Shall! {mile befide our focial fire; 
While tempefts fhake the mountain’s brow, 
Secure from ftorms.we’ll fing below. 

« Farewell, ambition !—pride, farewell f 
Prefume not near this facred cell : 
Come, cherub peace !—contentment, come ! 
And make this favoured cot your home. 


¢ Though humble be our little lot, 
The rich and great we envy not ; 
Can heaven bettow one blifs above 
‘The tender luxury of love ?’ 


Art. xxiii. The Fatal Sifters: or the Caffle of the ForsR, a Dramatit 
Romance of five Ads, with a variety of Poetic Efays. By John 
Kidmund Eyre, of the Theatres Royal, Bath and Briftol ; late of 
Pembroke College Cambridge, and Author of the Maid of Nor- 
mandy ; or the Death of the Queen of France—Confequences ; 
or the School for. Prejudice, a Comedy---The Dreamer awake ; 
or the Pugilitt unmafked, &c. &c. 8vo. 142 pages. Price+4s. 
fewed. “Longman. London, 1797. 


Mx. Eyre feems to have been fomewhat unlucky in his dramatic 

‘Yabours ; he has long worked in the vineyard, he fays, but difap- 
—— has always foured the fruit. The prefent performance, 
uas been offered to both managers, and has been reje€ted. The 
author very honeftly tells us, that fame and hunger have equally 
excited the activity of his pen. We are difarmed. We cannot 
{peak highly in praife of the prefent performance, and we fhall not be 
fo cruel as ‘to attack it with any random blows.’ is it neceflary 
to hint, that itis improbable Athold and Edwy fhould voluntarily 
refign themfelves prifoners to Ferrand, and coolly walk into the jaws 
of his caftle at Almunecar? ‘* Obferve me well,’’ quoth Ferrand in 
the fecond fcene of the third aét to his captive Elvira,’ ‘< this place 
has privacy for amorous dalliance. My guards are watchful as the 
lynx.” O’Leary enters the moment after in. fpite of thefe lynx- 
eyed guards, as alfo do Rimirez and Francifco! the tyrant muft 
have been frequently interrupted in his amorous dalliances, if his 
privacies were thus expofed, and his guards thus carelels. 

Among our author’s poetic effays, there does not appear to be 
much of the * fine frenzy’ mingled; the two firft elegiac odes, how- 
ever, are not deftitute of poetical imgery. 
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Arr. xxiv. The Times; or, a Fig for Invafion,a Mufreal. Exptertatn- 


ment, in two A&s, dedicated to the Right Honourable Wylizam Pitt, 
isc. Sc. By a Britifh Officer. 8vo. 48 pages. . Price 1s. 6d. 
Becket. 1797. 


Ix a very becoming addrefs the author tells us; ‘that he is fen- 
fble the only merit which attaches to his performance is the fpirit 
of true patriotifm which it breathes, and which he means it fhould 
jnfufe into the breafts of all ranks of people.- Perhaps we might 
difpute with him on the definition of true patriotifm, but accordirifr 
to his own, he certainly is moft outragvoufly ‘patriotic. We en- 
tirely agree with the author, that the only merit of his work is that 
which he has claimed. D. M. 
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Ant. xxv. A Defence of the Old Teflament, ig a Series of Letters, 
addreffed to Thomas Paine, author of a Book entitled, the Age of Rea- 
Jon, Part the Second, being an Invefiigaiion of true and of fabulous The- 
oleg y. By David Levi, Author of Lingua Sac r2, Differtations 
on the Prophecies, &c. &e. 8vo. 205 pages. Price 4s. Johne 
fon. 1797. 


THouvcHn numerous anfwers to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reafon have 
already appeared, it may be expected that an anfwer, written b 
a jew, and particularly by a jew of fo much learning and ability 
as Mr. L., will contain new and interefting matter. How far 
this expe€tation is likely to be gratified by this defence of the Old 
Teftament here offered to the public, it will be-our bufinefs to en- 
able our readers to judge. | 

Mr. L. firft replies to Mr. Paine’s affertion, that Mofes was not 
the author of the books afcribed ‘to him... To the obje@tion that 
Mofes is, in the Pentateuch, fpoken of in the.third perfon, it is re- 
plied, that this is proper and ufual in hiftorical writing. The in- 
troduétion of names, not- known till after the-time of Mofes, is ac- 
counted for, from the books having been written under divine in: 
fpiration. In proof of the infpiration-of Mofes; Mr. Li. chiefly ins 
ffts on his denunciations, relative to the difperfion-of the jews; 
fince exa€y fulfilled in every particular. Some of the faéts, ad> 
duced in confirmation of this-affertion; Will intereft the réader. .- 

Pp. 21.—-* And among thefe nations fhalt thou find no eafe, neithe> 
hall the fole of thy foot have reit”,”? This hath indeed been fully 
verified, for they have beén fo far from finding.redb, that they 
have been banifhed from place to place, from country t@ ¢ountry, 
In many places they have been banifhéd,-and recalled, and banifhed 
again. | fhall juft take notice of fomé of their great banifhments 
in modern times, from countries well known. Abqut the latter end 
of the thirteenth + centyry, they were banifhed front England by. 
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416 THEOLOGY. 


Edward 1.* and were not permitted to return and fettle there 
again, till Cromwell’s time, or rather under Charles the fecond. 
In the latter end of the fifteenth century, as Mariana obferves + 
they were banifhed from Spain, by Ferdinand and Ifabelle - and 
according to his account, there were feventy thoufand families, or 
eight hundred thoufand perfons, that left Spain upon the execution 
of this ediét. Some] reckon an hundred and twenty thoufand fa- 
milies. They were indeed received in Portugal by John II. but 
he made them pay a dear price for a refuge; and a few years after 
they were banifhed by his fuccefior Emanuel; who violated his 
faith with them, ‘‘ By depriving them of their liberty to carry away 


_ their children under fourteen years of age, which reduced them to 


that defpair, that fome of them killed themfelves, and others facri- 
ficing nature to their religion, turned executioners to their own 
bowels §.”” This leads us to what Mofes fays, concerning their chil- 
dren, ‘* Thy fons and thy daughters fall de given unto another 
people, and thine eyes fhall look, and fail with longing for them all 
the day long: and there fail be no might in thine hand ||.” How 
exaétly hath all this been fulfilled in feveral countries; but efpeci- 
ally in Spain and Portugal, where they formerly were fo numerous; 
and where there children were taken from them by order of the 
government, to be educated in the popifh religion; as mentioned 
inthe firft prophecy of Mofes, in my Differtations on the Prophecies, 
vol: 1. page 32. And Bafnage q obferves, that the fourth council 
of Toledo, ordered that all their children fhould be forced from 
them, for fear they fhould partake of their errors; and that they 
fhould be fhut up in moniaitries, to be inftruéted in the chriftian 
truths. He adds, ‘* We fhall fee in the fequel the lamentable effets 
of thefe rapes.’” And it has been fhewn under the preceding head, 
that when they were banifhed from Portugal, all their children 
under fourteen years of age, were taken from them, and baptized. 
A praétice not at all juftifiable, adds the hiflorian**. 

‘ He alfo tells them, that they fhall be oppreffed and fpoiled con- 
tinually. ‘* And thou fhalt be only oppreffed, and {poiled ever- 
more, and no man fhall fave thee ¢+,”’ &c. Now it is well known 
what frequent feizures have been made of their effects, in almoft all 
countries, either to fupply the neceflities of the ftate, or the luxury 
of the prince : how often have they been fined and fleeced by almoft 
all. governments? How often have they been forced to redeem their 
lives by-fums extorted from them? The inftances are innumerable. 
I fhall juft mention what an englith hiftorian {} fays, that Henry 111. 





«* Some fay it was Henry 111.’ 

« + Bafnage, book vii. chap. xxi.’ 

« t Abarbanal. Cordofo las Excelleneias, &c’ 

« § Bafn. book vis. chap. xxi. fe&. 25.” 

«|| Deut. xxvii. 32.’ 

« q Hitt. of the jews, book vir. chap. xiii. fect. 14.’ 
« ** Mariana, book xxvi. chap. vi.’ 
«++ Deut. xxviil. 29.’ 

«t} Kennet, vol. 1. page 179.’ 
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«« always polled the jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. One 
Abraham, who was found delinquent, was forced to pay feven hun- 
dred marks for his redemption. Aaron, another jew, protefted that 
the king had taken from him, at times, thirty thoufand marks of 
filver, befides two hundred marks of gold, which he had prefented 
to the queen.” 

« And in the year 1240, when the king attempted to fleece them 
to: the utmoft, a moft refpeable author obferves *, that he ‘* com- 
manded ail the jews of both fexes throughout England, to be im- 
prifoned, till they would make a difcovery of their wealth: which 
he appointed officers to receive in every county, and return to his 
exchequer. Many of thems no doubt, pleaded poverty, or — 
to have given up all: but as the ¢yrant was in earneft to have their 
laft farthing, he extorted it by the moft cruel torments.” 

« Stow fays, that the generality of them had one eye put out. 
And Matthew Paris + tells us, that from one particular jew at Briftol, 
the king demanded no lefs than ten thoufand marks of filver, (a 
prodigious fum in thofe days!) which being refolutely denied him, 
he commanded one of his great teeth to be pulled out daily, till he 
confented. The poor man had the courage to hold out feven ope- 
rations, but then, finking under the pain, ranfomed the remainder 
of his teeth, at the price demanded. And when they were banifhed 
in the reign of Edward I. their eftates, &c. were confifcated, which 
brought immenfe fums to the crown. ‘Thus have they been ferved, 
almoit every where; a plain demonftration of the full accomplith- 
ment of his prediétion.’ 

Other fimilar faéts are related as manifeft proofs of the accom- 
pliihment of the prediétion of Mofes, and banhianestty of his infpi- 
ration, and divine miflion. ‘The actions of Mofes are reviewed, to 
clear him from the charge of vanity and arrogance; and the pure 
doctrine, which he taught concerning the divine nature, is alleged 
as a proof of his having been inftructed by immediate infpiration. 
The charge of cruelty towards the midianites is obviated by faying, 
that it was a juft punifhment, inflicted by divine command. 

Asa philofopher, hiftorian, orator, poet, and prophet, Mofes is 
highly extolled: and, as a legiflator, his claim to divine authority 
is refted upon an appeal to the general principles of his law, and an 
examination of the particular nature and tendency of his precepts. 
The notions which he taught concerning God, and his worfhip, the 
purity of his moral laws, and the wifdom and humanity of his jn- 
ititutions, are infifted upon as farther proofs of his divine miftion. 
The wifdom of appointing one nation to preferve the. knowledge 
and worfhip of the one true God, in the midit of furrounding ido 
lators, is illuftrated at large. The feries of miraculous appearances 
and interpofitions, by which the ifraelites are faid to have been 
brought to receive the law of Moles, is concluded to have really 
taken place as related, from the circumftance, that the belief of his 
divine miffion has never been effaced from the jewifh nation. 





* See Anglia Judaica, p. 70. 
+ Matth. Paris, and Stow, anno 1210. 
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In reply to the conjeétnre, that the Pentateuch was written feves 
ral hundred years after the death of Mofes, Mr. L. afks, 

Pp. 1i1.—-* At what time could fuch an innovation take place ? 
at what time’ did the nation firit fubmit to this-impofition? to be 
obliged t6 Of? their firit fruits, to give tithes xo the priests, the 
lewites, ‘the Por, the fatherle/s, and the widow ; to be compelled to 
leave their habitations three times in a year, and come from the 
moft diffant parts of Jerufalem, (leaving the whole country to the 
defence of old men, women and childreg) and.bring free gifts with 
them: to“let their lands lay waite every feventh, and every fiftieth 
year, and thereon to rémit a/ dedrs, \et all purchafed fervants go free, 
and all eftates return to their firft owners? I fay, when could all 
is have been introduced? for there was no time from the time of 

lofes to this hour, when fuch an impofture could have been accom. 
plifhed, without being detected... Is it. to be imagined, that the 
whole body of the nation fhould Concur in carrying on fach a fraud 
againit themfelves, and that there fhould noi be found one among 
them, that had either ability or honefty, to difcover it? Nay, that 


a 7? 


all lfrael for upwards of three thoufand years, through the feveral 
periods of their common wealth, the revolutions of empires, and 
the viciflitudes of time; in profperity and adverfity ; during a long 
and dreadful exile, difperfion, poverty, and perfecution, fuch as no 
nation ever fuffered; fhould yet, continue to a& in a manner, that 
evinceth the ftrongeft convi¢tion of the divine origin of the law of 
Mofes ; though, according te your affertion, there is not the leat 
foundation for fuch a rational belief? Surely, there are none fo cre+ 
dulous as to be capable of believing fuch things as thefe.’ 

With refpeét to the deitruétion of the canaanites, Mr. L. thinks it 
a juit vifitation of the divine difpleafure for their atrocious wicked- 
nefs; and, befides, obferves, that the ifraelites were not abjolutely 
commanded to extirpate them, but only in cafe they refufed to fub- 
mit, fo that, ‘if they met with deftruction, they had none but them- 
felvestodlame.” ‘The account of the fun ftanding ftill upon mount 
Gibeon he underftands literally, though he does not attempt to ex- 
plain it; he even finds a prediction of it in Deut. xxxiii, 26. 

In the soquclareipecting the reft of the books of theOld Teftament, 
we meet with little,which, after Dr.Watfon’s able reply to Mr. Paine, 
requires particular notice. In treating of the prophecies Mr. L. 
introduces many Of the ideas, which he has unfolded more at large in 
his differtatien$, tind his letters to Dr. Prieftley and Dr. Cooper. 

In fevertt ymrts of thefe letters, the author makes ufe of argu- 
ments, whith will fcarcely appear fatisfaftory to many believers, and 
will probably*make no impreffion upon infidels. Few people will 
now, we betieve, admit the authority of Aben Ezra as a fufficient 
proof, that the paftoral, called Solomon’s fong, is a facred allegory. 
Sometimes'Mr. L: indulges himfelf too freely in contemptuous and 
acrimonious language. If Mr. Paine’s work were a compound of 
ignorance, abfurdity, and nonfenfe, why have fo many learned 
men given themfelves the trouble of anfwering it? On the whole, 
however, this is a refpectable and valuable performance; and may 
particularly deferve attention, as fhowing in what light the evir 
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dences of the divine legation of Mofes appear to an intelligent and 
Jearned jew. 


Art. xxv. Difcourfes on the Providence and Government of God. 
By Newcome Cappe. 8v0. 232 pages.. Price 45.-in boards, 
Johnfon. 1795. 

Tre charaéter of Mr. Cappe, as a learned, liberal, and animated 
writer, is well known to many of our readers. Of his diftinguifthed 
talents as a preacher the public has feen abundant proof in feveral 
excellent fingle fermons, preached upon particular occafions. He 
now comes forward, on general ground, as an advocate for the fun- 
damental doétrine of religion, the providence and government of 
God: and he treats the fubjeét with a flrength of argument, and 
force of eloquence, which will not fail to render thefe fermons 
highly acceptable to the public. 

The volume contains a conneéted train of difcourfes, fifteen in 
number. The firft revo are preliminary, and are chiefly intended 
to explain the text, Lament. ili, 37, which-is prefixed to each fer 
mon, and to illuftrate the value of prophecy, as an evidence of 
divine revelation. Five difcourfes are employed in illuftrating the 
doétrine of the government of God, with re/pect to it’s nature and 
extent. The obfervations enlarged upon in thefe difcourfes are: 
That what we call evil, as well as good, proceeds from God; that 
every different fpecies of beings is ruled by different laws, and all 
according to their refpedtive natures; that the government of God 
is adapted to the various circumftances and tempers of individuals ; 
that it is in part, as it refpeéts intelligent and voluntary agents, 
carried on by the inftrumentality of others; that it is conduéted by . 
general laws ; that thefe general laws exclude not the poifibility, 
or even the probability, that, on any ju occafion, thefe laws may 
be fufpended ; and that, in regard to practical confequences, it is 
the fame thing whether events take place in confequence of a pre- 
eftablifhed order, or from the fucceffive commands and operations of 
God. In the eighth, ninth, and tenth difcourfes, the author exhibits 
at large the reafons by which the doctrine of the government of 
God is fupported: thefe are deduced from the natural perfeGtions of 
God ; from the relations which he bears to the world as it’s creator 
and father; from the exiftence of a revelation; from the prophecies 
which have been verified and fulfilled ; from natural-phenomena,’ in 
which wife and kind purpofes are manifefted; from the general 
good order of the world; and from the exprefs teftimeny of reve- 
lation. ‘The five remaining difcourfes are employed in the prattical 
improvement of the doétrine. From the argumentative parts of 
this volume we fhall make a fhort extraét, on the fubje& ofthe na- 
tural facts which confirm the doétrine of providence. : 

_P. 130.— ‘1 might here produce, both from facred and civil 

hifory, both from public and from private life; many very im-— 
portant events that have been brought about by the moft incon- 
liderable means; many that have, in fa&, followed as their confe- 
uence from thofe things on which they feem to have no manner of 
ependance, or even the leaft connexion with them; and many 

Waich mut be acknowledged, in:human apprehenfioi, to have been 
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dire@tly cdtitrary to the natural tendency of what we call their 
caufes, the very reverfe of what reafonably might have been, and 
of what atually was expected from them. In thefe things we mug 
own the hand of God ; his providence and agency is neceifiry to the 
folution of them. 1 fhall not ftay to fpecify the infances; this 
would be altogether needlefs to thofe who have the hiftory of provi- 
dence in their hands, and it is fit that I fhould not negle& to men. 
tion to you what occurs within yourfelves, and within your obfer- 
vation, to demonftrate that God interefts himfelf in the welfare of 
his creatures, and is not unconcerned about their welfare in 
futuritv. 

« Whence is it I pray that the ant, whom-you will not, I fuppofe, 
fufpe& to be poffefied of a prophetic fpirit; whence is it that with- 
out anv forefight of her own fhe provideth her meat in the fummer, 
and gathereth her food in the harveft; you fee no guide, or over- 
feer, or ruler, that fhe has; but can you account for this, if God 
be not her ruler, her overfeer and guide? Whence comes this pro- 
vident difpofition, but thence whence her being comes? And can 
any thing be a clearer proof that God abandons not his creatures, 
but extends his care over them not only to their prefent comfort, 
but alfo to their future happinefs? Is not this as indifputable an ar- 
gument of divine providence as if God, by miraculous interpofition, 
fhould annually fend an angel from on high to lay up in ftore for 
this induftrious people a provifion for their future wants ? 

« Whence is it that the ftork in the heavens knows her appointed 
time; that the turtle and the crane, and the fwallow, obferve the. 
time of their coming? That is to fay, How are they warned to flee 
from thofe inclement feafons that are not yet arrived ? How is their 
courfe directed to a milder fky? How do they judge fo nicely when 
the period of their fojourning is elapfed ? Or by what principle is it 
that when that period is elapfed they affemble for their flight from 
every quarter of the heavens? Have they, how ¢an they have, any 
other pilot, or any other monitor, than God! Whence thefe 
changes but from the divine appointment? How but under the divine 
dire¢tion ? Why thefe changes if it were indifferent to God whether 
his fenfible creation were preferved or perifhed? If it, were indif- 
ferent to him whether they prolonged their being in comfort or in 
mifery? : 

‘« Like to thefe are the powers of forefight and anticipation in 
vourfelves, by which you are fo much interefted in futurity, that it 
is almoft always in the prefent moment one chief objeét of your 
thought and care. What mean thefe powers? What do they fay to 
you of your Creator? : 

‘ Do they befpeak him to be carelefs of his works? To exercife 
no government, no providence over his creation? Do they declare 
him to be utterly unconcerned about his offspring and their affairs! 

‘ If the prefent bleflings of hjs fenfible creation could be afcrabed 
to chance or fate ; i. e. 2 in other words, the prefent happinefs of 
his fenfible creation, at any time, were not to be imputed to a bene- 
yolent and intelligent principle as its author, yet forefight, as it 
implies intelligence in its poffeflor, muft imply intelligence in 1s 
beftower, or 3s caufe; and a provifion for futurity, by yee 
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means , topeth er with the princip! e through which that provifion for 
futurity is made, muft be imputed to a Being who is at once both 
wife and kind, who knows what 1s to come hereafter, and means to 
make it welcome to his fubjedts.’ 

The me rit of this volume of fermons chie fly confifts in a ftrong 
exhibition of obvious and popular arguments in fupport of religious 
belief; and in an animated application of the doétrine of providence, 
as a motive to virtue, and as a fource of confolation. The publi- 
cation is excellently adapted to anfwer the purpofe intended by the 
worthy author, of leading men’s thoughts with powerful tendency 


tow “~. their Maker, and giving fupport and confolation to afilicted 
virtu 


Arr. xxvis. The Glory of Religion, founded on the Doéfrine of the 
wer Bleffed Trinity: or Sabellianijm Refuted. (Addreffed to the 
Church under the paftoral Care of Mr. Manfll,) To which is 
added, a Refutation of his erroneous Work, entitled, “An Appeal te 

¢ Chrifian Pr ofeffing World.’ By George Foffett. 8vo. g8 
pages. Price 1s. 6d. Button. 1796. 


To § expofe the flagrant heinoufnefs of d enying the exiltence of 
the Trinity,’ and to * “refcue the holy Godhead from a danrerous 
and abominable innovation on it’s glory,’ are the declared objeés of 
this ps ‘blication. The writer, one of fthe mott zealous champions for 
orthodoxy, confiders fabellianifm—a term, by the way, which he 
never explaine—as the bane of all godlinefs, and denounces the 
defenders of this do&trine under the warni rd a oon of fatanic 
pends. After quoting many texts to prove that three are one, Mr. 

concludes in the followi ing words, which our readers, we have 
no doubt, will think a fufficient {pecimen of his peculiar ftyle of 
eloquence. 

P.28.-—* Now, beloved, if all that I have faid, both from ex 
perience and divine teflimony, in order to prove the divinity and 
godhead of Chrilt, fhould in your eftimate appear weak and con- 
temptible, I fall conclude this part of my addrefs to you with our 
Saviour’s own words; which I pray God may prove as a hammer, 
fire, and f{word—as a hammer to force your ftubborn he arts to bow 
or bend to his fceptre; as a fire to burn up the falfe foundation on 
which ye build; and as a fword to cut afunder the bands of error 
and deception, which now detain your veffel in the devil’s dock- 
yard, under a falfe pretence of a thorough repair; or in Satan’s 
harbour, under a falfe pretence of being ftored with a richer cargo; 
the words I refer to are the following: ‘* Thofe mine exemze:, 
which would not that I fhould reign over them, bring hither, and 
fay them before me.” 

An annexed letter to Mr. Manfell endeavours to refute his argu 
ments, by calling the whole ‘ a mafs of plagiarifm and saurolizy, 
inflated with blafphemous herefy, the lies of which are fo vaguely 
barefaced, and it’s confufed contradi€tions fo oppofitely i inconiiftent, 
that, to all intents and purpofes, they contradiét and invalidate 
themfely es.’ Surely, this good man does not know the meaning of 
the word tautclogy. 
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Arr. xxvitt. The ConneBion of Situation, with Chara&er confidered 
with a View to the Miniflers of Religion. A Synod Sermon ; by he 
Rev. Stevenfon Mac‘Guill, Minifter of Eaft-wood. 8vo. 54 pa, 
Price 1s. Glafgow, Macaulay ; London, Vernor and Co, 1797. 


L’E/prit da Corps is a phrafe, which well exprefles the peculiarity 
of character that arifes from profeflional interefts and habits. The 
ftrength of this fpirit has frequently been remarked in the clergy; 
and much cenfure, often, we truit, undefervedly, has been caf upon 
them, for indulging it in a manner not quite confiftent with the avowed 
objects of their ofhce. It is the laudable intention of this fermon to 
fhow, in what manner the difpofitions and conduct of the clergy oxgie 
to be influenced by their profeffional fituation and charaéter. The 
preacher reminds his brethren, that they ought to be eminently diftin- 
guifhed by fpotlefinefs of Life; by habitual piety and profound reve. 
rence for the truths and exercifes of religion, accompanied with a 
tender fenfibility forat’s honour, and a fearlefs zeal in maintaining it’s 
interefts; by moderation in the defire of earthly things; by affection 
to mankind, meeknefs, condefcenfion, and compaffion, and by a free- 
dom from levity, and all thofe improprieties and follies to which per- 
fons of a light and frivolous difpotition are liable. Thefe. feveral 
heads, particularly the laft, are well illuitrated, and pertinently applied 
to the prefent ftate of clerical manners. The difcourfe is fenfible, ju- 
dicious, and well written; and may deferve to be read by young cler- 
gymen of all denominations. 


Art. xx1x, The Path of the Fuft like the fining Light: A Sermon, 
occafioned by the Death of Henry Keeue, Efy., who departed this Life, 
February, 14, 17975 in the 71/2 Year of bis Age : Preached at Maze 
Pond, Scuthwark. By James Dore. 8vo. 36 pages. Price 15% 
Gurney. 1796. 

‘Futs is a public tribute to private merit, in the cuftomary ftrain 
of funeral fermons among the calviniftic clafs of diffenters. The dif- 
courfe is pious; and, in the fenfe in which that body ufually underftand 
the term, evangelical. Many excellent things are faid, we have no 
doubt, defervedly, of the deceafed ; and as the crown of his merit— 
perhaps we ought to apologize for the ufe of fo heretical a term in fuch 
a conneétion—it is related that, in his laft moments, he acknowledged 
his guilt to be great, « but cafting himfelf at the foot of the crofs, 
he trufted in the blood of Jefus Chrift for the falvation of his-foul.’ 


ART. xxx. The Beauties of Henry: @ Seledion of the mop firiking 
Paffages in the Expofition of that celebrated Commentater. To which is 
prefixed A brief Account of the Life, Character, Labours, and Death, 
of the Author. Vol. 1. ExtraSed from the Hiftorical Part of the Old 
Tefhament. By John Geard. 12mo. 430 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 
ain boards. Briftol, James; London, Button. . 1797. 


Marrtuew Henry, though not, perhaps, much.valued as a biblical 
critic, has long been held in high eflamation, and, among that clafs of 
religious peeple who retain a fondnefs for the devotional and practical 
writings of the puritans and nonconformifis of the lait century, is ill 
greatly efteemed, as an inftru@tive and ufeful commentator upon the 

Scriptures. 
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Scriptures. His popularity has been in a great meafure owing to a 
happy talent, which he poffefied, of exprefling a pious reflection, ora 
moral obfervation, in a fmart, pointed, and fometimes almott epi- 
grammatic manner. Were it not for what one of his admirers calls 
his ¢ {weet notes,’ and the fprightly turns of thought, which are in. 
terfperfed through his commentary, his fre wa/? folics would long aga 
have been thrown afide as heavy lumber. ‘To thofe good people, who 
fill turn over the long pages of Henry, in order to come at his {weet 
notes, the editor of this volume will, doubtlefs, render a very accept~ 
able fervice, in collecting thefe dcautices to their hands, To the gene- 
rality of readers they may not be very attrattive; for it requires a 
peculiar courfe of education, and turn of thinking, to relifh the allego- 
rizing, fpiritualiztng, and evangelizing manner of this pious commen- 
tator, Yet there isa degree of ingenuity mixed with his peculiarities, 
which gives him fome title to rank among good writers: and they, who 
are not difpofed to adopt his theological fentiments, or prepared to 
relifh his {piritual food, may sead many paflages in this feleftion with 
pleafure. We fhall pluck two or three flowers from this {piritual 
bouquet. 

P.1y.— The woman was made of a rib out of the fide of Adam: 
not made out of his head to top him, nor out of his feet to be trampled 
upon by him; but out of his fide to be equal with him; under his 
arm to be protetted, and near his heart to be beloved.’ 

rp. 49.—* Thofe that have turbulent {pirits have commonly trouble. 
fome lives. They that are provokmg, vexatious, and injurious to 
others, muft expect to be repaid in their own coin. He that has his 
hand and tongue againft every man, fhall have every man’s hand and 
tongue againft him, and has no reafon to complain of it.’ 

P. 93.—* Honefty obliges us to make reftitution, not only of that 
which comes to us by our own fault, but of that which comes to us 
by the miftakes of others. Though we get it by overfight, if we 
keep it when the overfight is difcovered, it is kept by deceit.’ 

®. 273.—" ‘Many an unhappy ftrife would be prevented, or foon 
ended, by an impartial and favourable inquiry into that which is the 
matter of the offence. ‘The rectifying of miftakes and mifunderitand- 
jngs, and the fetting of mif-conftrued words and a¢tions in a true light 
would be the moit effe€tual way to accommodate both private and pub- 
lic quarrels, and bring them toa happy period.’ 

P. 312.—* None will be lofers at lait by their humility and mo- 
defty. Horiour; like the fhadow, follows thofe that fice from it, bus 
fies from thofe that purfue it.’ s | 

P. 336.—* Falfe men are ready to think others as falfe as them- 
felves ; and they that bear ill-will to their neighbours, are refolved not 
to believe that their neighbours bear any good-will to them.’ 

P. 343.—* It is no piece of wifdom to be ftiff in our refolutions, 
bat to be willing: to Kear reafon, even from oér interiors, and to be 
over-ruled by their advice, when it appears to be for our own good.’ 

P. 413. If every one will fweep before his own door, the itreeg 
will-be clean; if etery one will mend one, we fhall be all mended.’ 

_ Phe memoir, ‘prefixed to this felection, is interefting. ‘The editot 
informs the public, that, if this volume meet with approbation, a’ 
fecond, extra¢ted from the remainder of the Old Teftament, will foon 
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MISTORY- 


Art. xxx. Private Memoirs relative to the laf Year of the 
Reign of Lewis XVI, late King of France. By Ant. lr. Bertrand de 
Moleville, Minifter of State at that time. Tranflated from the 
original Manufcript of the Author, which has never been publith- 
ed. With five Portraits, from original Piétures, of the Roval 
Family of France. 3 vols. 8vo. About 420 Pages each. 
Price 1]. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


Ir is from original and authentic publications like the prefent, 
that the future hiltorian of France, will draw his materials, and col- 
leé&t his faéts. Enjoying the confidence of Lewis XVI, invefted at 
one time with a high official fituatioa, and employed afterwards ina 
very delicate and dangcrous fervice; it is not to be doubted but Mr. 
B. de M. was acquainted with all the operations and intrigues of 
the period he defcribes, and is well entitled to fay in his title page. 





quague tpfe miferrima Vidi, 
Et quorum pers. 





Making all due allowance, therefore, for the prejudices that will na- 
turally arife in the breaft of a royalifl, im favour of his fovereign, and 
againit the enemies of both, this work appears to abound with a va- 
riety of genuine information. 

The author begins by exhib: ng a view of ewes cacy 5 to 
the afiembling of the States General in 1789; he afflerts, in ex 
prefs oppofition to the cpinion of mott of the court party, that their 
convocation was abfolutely necefary, and points out the caufes of the. 
ok mifchiefs that followed. On this occafion, notwithftanding his pro- 
a found attachment to the king, he very incenuouily attributes no in. 
confiderable portion of thefe to his own weaknefs, and the criminal 

perverfity of Maurepas :—Vol. 1. p. 2g. 
% «In the courfe of thefe memoirs, | more than once Jament the in- 
decifion of that unfortunate prince; his repngnance to adopt the, 
; bold meafures which might have faved him; his being deficient in 
| that energy of character, that felf-confidence which impofes on the 
multitude, who are more ready to believe that he who commands with 
firnanefs and an air of authority, poflefles the means of enforcing obe- 
BS dience. But I will venture to fay, that the very. faults above enu- 
a merated did not belong to his natural charaéter, but were engrafted 
; if upon it by the felfith indolence of M. de Maurepas, that ancient mi- 
f | nifter, whom the court flatterers were not afhamed to call the Nefer 
| aH. of France, becaufe he refembled Neftor in age ; having been difcard- 
ij ed in the former reign, he was now recalled to dire& the firft fleps of | 

Lewis XVI, in the career of royalty. 

‘ Previous to the recall of this minifter, the young prince had been. 
a noted for an aukward forwardnefs of manner, and impatience of cone, 
: tradition, through which, however, a goodnefs of heart and love of 
juftice always appeared. He did not find in his pupil any of thofe. 
patiions fo common to his years, but the feeds of all the precious quait- 
gies with which providence endows the minds of thofe princes who do 
honour to the throne, and are deftined for the happinefs of the people. 
What tatk could be more eafy and honourable than that which this 
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pretended monitor had to fulfil? His care and attention were’not 
required to render the young monarch virtuous,. but to unfold thofe 
virtues he already poffeffed, and {fo to direét them, that thofe qualities 
which form a great prince might take the lead of thofe which merely 
form a man of probity; to teach him to eftimate the talents ef men, 
that he might fats be empowered to employ them confarmiably to 
their abilities. He ought, at the fame time, to have given him fuch 
an idea of his own powers and refources, as would have infpired him 
with a reafonable degree of confidence in himfelf, and have enabled 
him to aét with that fteadinefs which always creates refpe&t: for a 
prince, of a good underitanding, who is confcious of his own value, 
may fometimes appear fuperior, but will never appear inferior to 
himielf. 

‘1f M. de Maurepas had confulted the glory and the happinefs of 
France, this would haye been the path he would have purfued. But 
a glory only in profpeét, and the happinefs of a nation, were. enjoy- 
ments of too refined a nature for that minifter. He wifhed to re- 
venge, or at leaft to indemnify himfelf, fox many years of exile, 
and the unlimited confidence which the king placed in him, furnifhed 
him with too ample means. His chief endeayour was to keep the 
king ignorant of his affairs, difguft him with bafinefs, extinguifh 
all his energy, and to render him an ab{folute cypher, that he, the 
minifter, might reign in his name. In this manner the firft fceptre 
in Europe became the mere bauble of dotage and indifference. 

‘ The tedium infeparable from fuch an infignificant fituation, 
Promoted his majefty’s paflion for hunting, where alone he enjoyed 
full. liberty; and the magnificence with which that diverfion was 
conducted at Verfailles made him forget the infipidity to which M. 
de Maurepas had reduced the regal office; and thongh the king 
often pufhed this exercife to excefs, the minifler took care not to 
warn him againft it, becaufe he found his majefty more pliant to his 
counfels when overwhe]med with fatigue than at any other time.’ 

‘ It may be faid,’ adds the author foon after,’ ‘ that if the indiffer- 
ence and felfifhnefs of M. de Maurepas excited the fermentation 
of the impure elements of the revolution, the incapacity and extra- 
vagant violence of the archbifhop of Sens conducted the king and 
the monarchy to the mouth of the volcano, and the ambition and 
foolith vanity of Mr. Necker, precipitated them into it.’ 

In addition to his own, Mr. B. de M. invokes the refpeétable tefti- 
af of general Melville, in regard to the amiable charaéter of the 
late king of France *. That officer had undoubtedly an opportu- 
tity of aicertaining this fact, during his mifion to the court of Ver- 
failles, foon after the clofe of the American war, refpeéting Tobago, 

a colony of which he may be faid to have been the tounder; but it is 

fs by the perfonal, than the political qualities of a prince, that 
grat nation is benefited. We are not wanting in examples to 
prove, that the privaic virtues of the mau may enable the king to 
gratify the darling paffion of his heart at tle expenfe of his fubjetts, 
aad with all due deference to the memory of Lewis XVI, we thi 
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we could prove, from the volumes before us, that he did not always 
employ the moft lawful means to obtain his ends. 

his is indeed fully proved by the rigorous and unjuft treatment 
of the parliament of Britanny, as may be feen in chap. 111, 1v, v, 
vol. i, which refembled the equali’; daring but more faecefsfal ef. 
forts of the fame kind under Lewis XIV, and alfo by the ufe he 
made of his civil lift, in various parts of vol. ii. | 

The portr2it exhibited of Mr. Necker will doubtlefs give umbrage 
to the friends of that gentleman. Hie is faid to have acquired the 
bulk of his fortune * by manceuvres more lucrative than honour- 
able,’ and is repeatedly reproached for ‘the empirical i!ufion’ of 
his fchemes of finance. It is allowed, however, that ¢ as a literary 
man, although his works are laborioufly compofed, and written with 
affected emphafis, yet the ufeful truths which fome of them contain 
will fecure him a place among the diftinguifhed writers of theage.’ 

Mr. Petion is treated with ftill lefs refpedt: 

« His countenance, which appeared at firft fight open and agree- 
able, upon a nearer examination, was infipid and devoid of ex- 
preffion. His want of information and heavy elocution, meanly 
trivial or abfurdly bombaft, made me confider him as a man by no 
means dangerous. I even imagined that by flattering his vanity or 
ambition, Re might be rendered ufeful to the king. His conduét 
has proved how much I! was deceived ; and I cannot even at this 
diftance of time, refle@ without pain, on iy having been deceived 
by fo filly a knave.’ 

As this work will be looked to for the fecret hifory it contains, 
we fhall feleé&t a few mifcellaneous fa&ts. In vol. ti, p. 36, we ure 
told that Tippoo Saeéb fent a Mr. Leger from India, with a meflage 
to the king of France, in which he * demanded 6000 french troops, 
offering to pay their tranfportation, cloathing and maintenante.’ 
He at the fame time notified, that with this affiftance he could be 
enabled to daitroy the englih army and fettiements in India. ‘ The 
natural probity of the king’s mind would not permit him to adopt 
this meafure. ‘‘'This refembles,” faid he, ** the affair of America, 
which I never think of without regret. My youth was taken ad- 
vantage"Of at that time, and we luli gor itnow. The leifon 1s too 
fevere to be forgotten.” , 2 . 

Soon after the convocation of theatres general, the dey of Algiers 
treated the french flag with great indignity, but on being convince 
that fuch an ¢nfult was not likely to-pafs unpunifhed, he immediately 
addreffed himfelf to the king, and offered his affiftance to chaftife hus 
‘ rebellious fubjeéts.’ 

We every where find repeated, but unfuccefsful, attempts to buy 
off the patriotic journalifts and deputies; a plan attended with the 
entire annihilation of the civil lift, and accompanied by the mos 
mortifying confequences, for fome refufed the proffered bribes, 
while others ace“sted of them, and became more violent aga 
the court than ever! As this is a curious faét, we fhall enter 
ayers Mr. de Narbonne ‘ negotiated’ with Briffot-and ~ 
orcet, then editors of Le Parriote Franjois, and La Chrome © 
Paris, but the refult was, that Mr, de Leflart, miniiter fox foreign * 
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them with additional afperity. Soon after this, all the members of 
the cabinet affembled, and determined to tempt the deputies, not 
only with the places in their gift, but alfo with ‘ the fum of 
1,500,000 livres belonging to the department of foreign affairs, for 
fecret expences, of which the minifter for that department was not 
obliged to give an account to any body ut the king ;’? The jacobias 
received notice of it, and rendered this fcheme alfo abortive. 

Lewis XVI a&tually employed the author after his difmiffion from 
the marine department, to fuperintend and dire& certain projects for 
influencing the legiflature, the national guards, and the fections of 
the capital. One of thefe confifted in the enlifting a corps of ‘ ob- 
fervers,’? in number thirty-five, maintained at an expenfe of 8000 
livres amonth. Another eftablifhment of the fame kind, but far 
more extenfive, was eftimated at 408,000 livres'a year. Danton re- 
ceived more than 100,000 crowns, and this very man organifed and 
directed the revolution of the 1oth of auguft. The king himfelf af- 
fured the author that ‘an ineffectual attempt to gain over the audience 
in the galleries of the affembly had coft the civil lift more than 
3,000,000 livres.’ 

However much we may be difpofed to deplore the execution of 
the king, it muft be allowed by all candid men, that the employment 
of the civil lift, for fuch purpofes, was highly criminal. The author 
every where praifes his majefty’s attachment to the conftitution, but 
in addition to the above, his appointment of Mallet da Pan, on a 
fecret miffion to foreign courts, and the powers entrufted by him to 
the baron de Breteuil, then an emigrant, by which he was enabled 
to treat with the enemy, both ofwhich faéts are here recorded, ren- 
der that circumftance very equivocal. It appears alfo, that his ma- 
jelty had fecret advifers, and that to them, and notto the public func- 
tionaries, he was accuftomed to apply onall great occafions. 

lt was one of the greateft misfortunes of his reign to be married 
to Marie Antoinette, who appears to have been a princefs of fome 
talents, but ftrong and unaccommodating prejudices. ‘lhe royal 
family might have efcaped into Normandy, had not her majefty re- 
fafed to owe her fafety, and that of her hufband and children, to the 
duke de Liancour, merely becaufe he was a con/titutionnel, or, in 
other words, a friend to a limited monarchy! 

On the whole, this work is interefting, and we have received con- 
fiderable pleafure and much information from the perufal of it. The 
tranflation, which feems to be executed with {pirit and fidelity, would 
have appeared to greater advantage, had more pains been beftowed 
in the correction of the proof theets. 


Art. xxx11. A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Britifo Fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Sir Fobn Jervis, K. B. in the late ABion 
with the Spanifh Flect, on the 14th of February, 1797, off Cape 
St. Vincent’s. In a Letter to a Friend. Illuffrated with eight 
Pigns, Jbewing the Pofitions of the two Fleets at different Periods 
of that glorious and memorable Adion. By an Ojilicer of bis 
Majefty’s Land-forces. 


; 4to. About 35 pages and 8 plates, 
Price 55, fewdd. Johnfon. 1797. :2 
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Tuas letter, dated on board the ¢ Lively frigate, off the ifland 
of Sciily, february 27th, 1797,’ appears to give a clear and ex- 
plicit account of the action. Indeed, the very favourable pofition 
of the writer, during this memorable engagement, was fuch as 
to enable him to perceive the effect of the dritifh thunder with his 
own eyes, and the circumitance of being out of all immediate 
danger, mult, ever to the braveft man, afford peculiar advana 
tages, Hoth in refpect to minute infpection iad general recol- 
lection. 

‘ The britifh fleet,’ fays the author, ‘ or to ufe I believe 3 
more correct term, the britith fquadron, confifted of fifteen {ail 
of the line, four frigates, a floop of war, and a cutter; yiz. two 
of 100 guns, two of 98 guns, two of go guns. Total fix three 
deckers, eight of 74 guns, and one of 64 guns. The fpanith 
ficet was compofed of twenty feven fail of the line, ten frigates, 
and one brig ; viz. one of four decks, carrying 136 guns, fix of 
three decks, each of 112 guns; two of 84 guns, and eighteen of 
+4 guns each.’ 

Ft appears-from the index, that there was a difference of 1076 
guns in favour of the fpanifh fleet. 

The admirable maneeuvres of fir J. Jervis evineed his fupe- 
riority over his rival in naval tacties, and he had the good fortune 
to be ably feconded, as to the execution, by moit excellent 
officers, particularly commodore Nelfon, who, after the firf ens 
counter, prevented the {panifh ‘admiral from joining his fhips to 
leeward,- as he intended. 

‘ This defign, however, was fruftrated by the timely oppo- 
fition of commodore Nelfon, whofe place in the rear of the britifh 
line afforded him an opportunity of obferving this manceuvre, 
and of penetrating the fpanifl admiral’s intention. His fhip, the 
Captain, had no tooner paffed the rear of the enemy’s fhips that 
were to windward, than he ordered her to wear, and ftood on the 
Other tack towards the enemy. In executing this bold and de- 
cifive maneenvre, the commodore reached the fixth fhip from 
the enemy’s rear, which was the {panifh admiral’s own fhip, the 
Santifiima ‘Frinidada, of 136 guns, a thip of four decks, and faid 
to be the largeit in the world. Notwithftanding the inequality 
of torce, the commodore iaflantly engaged this colofial opponent, 
and for a confiderable time had to contend not only with’ het, 
but with her feconds ahead and aftern, of three decks each. While 
he maintained this unequal combat, which we viewed with admt- 
ration mixed with anxiety, his friends were flying to his fupport, 
and the enemy’s attention was foon directed to the Culloden, 
captain Trowbridge, and in a fort time after to the Blenhem, 
of go guns, captain Frederick, who opportunely came to their 
afliftance. The intrepid conduct of the commodore, flaggered 
the fpanifh admiral, who already appeared to waver 1n purfuing 
his intention of joining the fhips cut off by the britith fleet, whea 
the Culloden’s arrival,- and captain Trowbridge’s fpirited i 98 
of the Captain, together with the approach of the Blenheim, 
followed by-rear admiral Parker, with the Prince George, Orion, 
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admiral to change his defign altogether, and to make the fignal 
for the {hips of his matin body to haul their wind, and make fail 
on the larboard tack. 

¢ Advantage was now apparent in favour of the britith fquadron, 
and not a moment was loft in improving it. As the fhips of rear 
admiral Parker’s divifion approached the enemy’s fhips, in fup- 
port of the Captain, and her. gallant feconds, the Blenheim and 
Culloden, the cannonade be¢ame more animated and impreffive. 
The fuperiority of the britith fire over that of the enemy, and 
its effects on the enemy’s hulls and fails, were fo evident, that 
we in the frigate no longer hefitated to pronownee a glorious ter- 
mination of the contett.’ 

Commodore Nelfon actually boarded two of the enemy’s fhips, 
and obliged them to ttrike. : 

‘ The coxfwain of the cemmodore’s barge had attended the 
commodore throughout. this perilous adventure. To -him the 
commodore gave in charge, the fwords of the fpanifh officers 
as he received them; and the jolly tar, as they were delivered to 
him, tucked the honourable trophies under his arm, with all the 
fang jroid imaginable. 

‘ It was at this moment alfo that an honeft jack tar,.an old 
acquaintance of the commodore, came up to him in the fullnefs 
of his heart, and excufing the liberty he was taking, afked to 
fhake him by the hand, to congratulate him on feeing him fafe 
gn the quarter deck of a f{panifl three-decker.’ 

Tie lofs of the enemy,, in point of mer, appears to have been 
very great; that of the britifh in killed and wounded amounted 
enly to three hundred. ‘The execution effected by our fquadron 
inay be guetied by the quartity of ammunition’ ufed, which was 
great beyond example. | 

‘ The Culloden expended, it is faid, one hundred and feventy 
barrels of powder; the Captain, one hundred and forty fix, and 
the Blenheim one hundred and eighty; other fhips expended in 
the fame proportion. It is*not unworthy of remark alfo, that 
not a ingle gun in the britifh fquadron burft in this action. The 
Captain sred more fhot than are ufually given to a fhip of her 
rate at the firft equipment in England; and it was obferved, that 
when flrot or grape were wanting on board this fhip for the car- 
ronades, the tars fubftituted in their place nine pound flit, feven 
ot which were frequently diicharged at one time, and thefe at 
fo thort a diitamce, that every fhot of the feven muft have had 
effect.’ 

On the other hand, it muft be allowed by every candid perfon, 
that the outfit of the enemy’s fquadvon was contemptible ia 
very pomt of view. The flag fhips had no more than from fixty 
toeighty feamen on board! and after the firtt broadfide, it was 
mpotible to prevail, either by entreaties or threats, on the * panic- 
ftruck wretches,’ to go aloft to repair the rigging. The tom- 
pions were actually found in the muzzles of many of the guns, 
that ought to have been employed in the action ; ‘ it was obferved 
alfo, by feveral of the advanced divifions of the britith {quadron, 
that as foon as their guns were run out to repeat a broadfide, 
the enemy appeared to them, invariably to quit their guns; and 
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it is thought, threw themfelves proftrate on the deck, to efcape 
if poflible, the effes of the difcharge.’ 

On reading this very intereiling account of the ation off cape 
St. Vincent’s, it ftruck us, that fome trivial inaccuracy had taken 
place, relative to the names of feveral of the enemy’s fhips, and 
on looking at a f{panifh navy lift, we accordingly find, that 
Santifima Trinidad, and not Santiflima Trinidada, is the appella- 
tion by which the admiral’s fhip was known. The San Yfidrois 
written San Jfdro, the Salvador del Mondo, Salvador del Mundo, 
&c. Thetfe, however, are errours fearcely worth mentioning, 
The plates will afford ample means of elucidation to every one, 
but they will be particularly ferviceable to naval officers. 


ART. xxx1i1. An biforical Account of the City of Hereford, with fome 
remarks on the River Wye, and the natural and artificial beauties conti: 
o to it’s Banks, from Brabery to Wilton, Embellithed with elegant 

iews, Plans &c. ‘By John Price. 8vo. 262 pages. Hereford 
Walker; London, Faulder. 1796. , 


Mr. Price has already appeared before the public in the charac- 
ter of atopographer. His * account of Leominfter’ preceded that of 
‘ Hereford,’ and he feems to have conceived the defign of defcribing 
all the moft noted places in his native county. 

The city of Hereford has been known by many different names. 
Some have fuppofed, although, with little probability, that it is the 
Ariconium of the romans- While in poffeffion of the welth it was called 
Ereinuc, according to fome, and Trefawith if we may believe others, 
The faxons are faid by our author, to have termed it Fern/-y, but 
on looking into the works of a very popular antiquary *, we find the 
expreflion to be Farnalega, or Fernalege. ‘The prefent name, which , 
is alfo of faxon origin, is reported to have been derived from a ford 
jn it’s neigbourhood, where two contending nations, the faxons and 
welfh, were accuftomed to pafs the river Wye. 

This city, expofed to the alternate outrage of the britons and fax- 
ons, began to decline, when the treacherous murder of Ethelbert, 
king of theeaft angles, by the intervention of Quendreda queen ta 
Offa, king of the mercians, occafioned a great and fudden increafe 
of itrength and riches; for a magnificent tomb was here erectecover 
the body of the § royal martyr,’ and much land and tithe bequeathed to 
the clergy. | 

In 1056 Griffin prince of Wales attacked it, and carried it by 
ftorm, killed the inhabitants, and ftripped the cathedral of all it’s orna- 
ments. ‘The town itfelf, * built with timber and covered with ftraw,’ 
was at the fame time reduced toafhes. In 1141 it was again taken by 
ee Stephen, notwithitanding the reputation of it’s being impreg- 
nable. ) ; 

During the wars between king John and ¢ the rebellious barons,’ 
Hereford declared for the former, hut was forced to furrender to the 
carl of Leicefter ; and we find, * that the chief aim in gaining the 
place was to fecure the perfon of Peter de Aqua-blanca bifhop of He- 
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reford ; who had heen accufed of advifing the king tow ftrange and - 
intolerable kind of exaction, A.D. 1255, which much impoverifhed 
the clergy of that time.’ 

‘This city was alfo twice feized on by the parliament’s army, during 
what Mr. P. terms the § great rebellion.’ 

Here follows a defcription of the place itfelf: « Hereford, a bifhop’s 
fee, is fituated in a very fertile plain, encompaffed with orchards, and 
very rich paftare and arable lands. ‘The county to which it gives 
name, is peculiarly pleafant and fruitful, and has been called by'wa 
of eminence, she garden of England. ‘The valleys and hills around 1t 
ate enchanting; hop grounds and ruddy orchards prefenting their 
gaudy bloom in all directions ; and that no portion of land might in- 
terrupt the fcene of general fertility, the ground between the apples 
trecs is moftly covered with grain. The city of Hereford is delight. 
fully*placed nearly in the centre of the county. The river Wye runs 
clofe by iton the fouth, and over it there is a very ancjent ftone bridge, 
erected in the year 1120, the building of which was much promoted 
by bifhop de Capella. 

‘ Heretord has been reprefented by writers who have copied one ano- 
ther, without ever examining the place, as built in a low marfhy 
bottom, liable to be overflowed by the Wye, So far from this being 
the cafe, it is evidently the contrary, the fituation being on a gentle 
eminence remarkably dry and healthy. This miftake is probably 
owing to one part of it’s fuburbs having been known to fuffer fome- 
times flight inconvenfencies from that river. I mean thofe houfes 
which ftand on the fouth fide of Wye-bridge, at the time of a very 
high flood. 

‘ This city was formerly furrounded with a deep ditch and broad 
walls; the latter are even now ftanding, and, in fome places, but little 
injured by the ravages of time. Some of the gates have been lately 
taken down, with a view of improving the entrance into the city ; 
but the defign has not been fully anfwered, the venerable afpeét of the 
place being mjured, without an adequate acquifition of elegance. 

* Hereford lies in 2°, 50°, 40”, welt longitude, and 52°, 7°, 30°, 
north latitude; diftant from London, (by the Worcefter road) 142 
miles; through Gloucefter, 137; from Worcefter 32; from Glou- 
cefter 30; from Brecknock 35; and is in the dire¢t line from London 
to South Wales, The number of houfes and inhabitants within the 
walls, was ftated by a very accurate furvey, made about thirty years 
ago, to be as follows: houfes 1279, inhabitants 5232. Since the 
time of this furvey, the population of Hereford has undoubtedly en- 
creafed, yet not upon that rapid and extenfive feale, which we fee in 
Various other parts of the kingdom. ‘The manfions lately erected in 
the city, have been moftly built upon an enlarged {cale, on the {cites 
of the ancient houfes, though to be fure without the wails the number 
of dwellings is very confiderably augmented. The city of Hereford, 
therefore, according to the opinions of the beft informed perfons, may 
be faid to contain at the prefent time, within and without the walls, 
1361 habitable houfes, and 6007 inhabitants.’ 

This account of the city of Hereford feems to have been written 
With great care, and attention, and cannot fail to prove interefting to 
both natives, and inhabitants, 
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Arr. xxxtv. of Hiflory of the Bank of England, from the eflablifhmen’ 
of that Infiitution to the prefent Day ; containing a fuccin® View of se 
extenfion of it’s Capital and Credit; the effects of bath; the Dangers 
with which it has been threatened at certain Periods, and the Meafures 
adopted to maintain the Stability and Credit of it on thofe Occaftons tin 
terfperfed with Reflections of the beft financial Writers on the Subjat?, 
With an impartial Detail of the proc:cdings of both Honfes of Parlia- 
ment ‘Sc. with the report of the Cormmittee Sc. 12m0. About 1 50 
pages. Price 2s.6d. Allen and Co, 1797. 


We are told in the preface, that bills and notes of hand were in- 
troduced into this country pofleriour to the reformation, and that pri. 
vate banks were unknown, until a later period. The epoch is ftated 
to be the reign of Charles 1: but the ftoppage of the money of the 
merchants, alluded to here as the origin of this opulent body, took 

lace in the time of Charles 11. 
The bank of lngland, ‘ which has the greateft circulation of any 


bank of Europe, was originally projected by a merchant of the name 
of Patterfon, aud eiiablifhed in the vear 1694+ the company was in- 


corporated by parliament, in the gth, and 6th, of Wilham and Mary, 
in confideration of the loan of 1,200,000]. granted to the govern. 
ment, for wi.ich the fubferibers received mearly 8 per cent. By an att 
of the 8th, and gth, of William 111. they were impowered to enlarge 
their capital fteck to.2,201,1711. 10s. by another at of 7th of Anne, 
they were furiier empowered to augment their capital to 4,402,343), 
on which they advanced 400,000h. more to government and in 1714, 
they granted another loan of 1,500,000. 
After furmounting all the alarms and difficulties incident to the 
South Sea fcheme, and the rebellion of 1745-6, the credit of this 
reat trading company received a terrible fhock by a requifition dated 
Whitehall, February 26, 1797, forbidding the ‘ ifluing of any cafh 
in payment.’ 

Ve agree with the editor relative to the meritorious conduét of the 
late alderman Pickett, ‘ inthe caufe of the creditors of the bank-ot 
England ;’ his with was, * that the governor and direétors of this 
eftablifhment fhould be obliged to lay their accounts annually before 
the public.” Had this motion been carried, moft of our prefent cala- 
mitics would have been averted. 

This is a very ufeful publication. 8. 
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Ant. xxxv. Stariflique Elementaive, &Sc. Elementary Statipics, & 
an E-ffzy on the geographical, phyfcal, and political State of Savitzer 
land.- By F..j. Durand, Minitter of che: Gofpel, Profeffor is 
the, Academy of Laufanne, &c. 4 vols Svo, about 400 pages 
each. Price 1]. 1s. Printed at Laufanne in 1795, and Mi- 

rted by J. Deboffe, 1796. 
-roressor D., in-a thort introduétion to thefe volumes, 
obferves, that in order to know a fate, it ought to be confide: 
under the tollowing heads : rer 


1. It’s 
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r. It’s extent and exact mcafurement, which he terms mathe- 
fhatical ftatittics. | 

2. It’s fituation, both pofitive and relative, which he calls topo~ 
graphical fatifires. , 

3. It’s climate, or phyfical flatifiicks. 

And 4. The nature of it’s government, and the quantum of it’s 
commerce, manufactures, &c., which form it’s political atifiics. 

He begins by obferving, that the ancient Helvetia, confined 
between the Alps, the Rhine, the Rhone, and Jura, was lefs 
extenfive. than the prefent Switzerland, which, in addition to the 
territory here fpecified, has acquired the canton of Schatfhaufen, 
the feven italian balliages, &c. Modern geographers, indeed, 
defignate under this name all the country fituate between the con- 
fines of Germany to the north and ecaft, of Italy to the fouth, 
and of France to the weit, occupied not only by the xr11 cantons, 
but by various little flates, either allied or fubject to them. 
Hanfen has calculated the number of french {quare miles con- 
tained in it, at 3028. Others have reckoned but 2660, Mr. Bufching 
only 1100; this difference arifes from the mode of cilimation 


° . 


fome computing as if the country were a plain furface, and others 

taking the Alps intothe account. The author of * Le Ditro 

de la Suiffe’ makes it’s greateft length to be 4: geographical miles 
~ Pe] o 1 o > ; > 


and it’s breadth 34 

In the canton of Appenzell, the people are deferibed as grave, 
venerable, and robuit; * they wear long beards, whiciy remind 
us of the ancient patriarchs.’ 

According to Suicer, the city of Zurich was fornded iggo 
years before the chrrftian era; the female citizens, on the 1oth of 
april 1299, drefled themfelves in men’s apparel, and faved their 
country from falling a prey to Albert of Auittria. 

A little way from Kiifnacht is a chapel ere&ed to the memory 
of William Tell, in which the tragical end of the tyrant Geisler 
is reprefented in a painting in frefco, which is accompanied by 
the following infcription in german : 


*¢ Here the haughty Gefsler was killed by Tell. 
This place was the cradle of {wifs liberty in 1307. 
How long will it endure ? 

As long as we refemble our anceflors.” 


Not far from this fpot is Gerfau, the leaft populous republic 
in Europe; it is only two leagues in length, and one in breadth, 
With a town containing 1000 inhabitants, whereas the repubischetta 
of St. Marino, although lefs in point of exten, poileiies not 
only a town, but two large, and five Iefs confiderable villages. 

‘In the canton of Uri,. a thoufand ditferent obje&s intereft 
the traveller. The fpot on which tyranny erected the caftle 
termed Bride-Uri; the market-place at Altorf, in which was 
planted the pole, at the end of which Gefsler caufed his hat to 
be fufpended ; the ground on which Teil is fuppofed to have flood 
when he was fo fortunate as to hit the apple placed on the head 
of a beloved fon; the ruins of the houfe of the refpectable Walter 
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Fiirft, with whom young Melchthal and Werner de Stauffacher, 
after having fo often lamented the fate of their unhappy country, 
at length agreed on the fublime project of delivering it; thofe 
chapels and menuments erected in honour of William Tell, in 
the places where he was born, where he dwelt, and where he 
alighted from the boat: in fhort every thing in this canton recalls 
magnanimous fenfations. The fight of the memorable plain of 
Griiclin is alone fufficient to warm a heart replete with fenfibility. 
It was there that the aurora of helvetian libe:ty firit dawned. 
It was within it’s boundaries, and under the fhade of it’s ancient 
trees, that, in 1307, the firit confederates leagued together, and it 
was there, in 1313, that the magiftrates and deputies elected by the 
three cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, forming. in all 
an afiembly of 300 freemen, ratified this alliance, and confecrated 
it by means of new oaths.’ 

‘The houfes of Bale are adorned with figures of the fun, a bear, 
a hog, &c., which are generally accompanied with mottoes: the 
following is one of them: 


‘6 En Dieu je mets tout mon efpoir, 
* "39> 
Et je demeure au cochon noir. 


In chap. rv we are told, that Swifferland is the moft elevated 
eountry in Europe, In its mountains the Inn, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Tefin, &c., have their refpective fources, and it was 
obferved by the chevalier de Boufflers, ¢ that from the top of St. 
Gothard, a man might /pit either into the Mediterranean or the 
Ocean.’ 

The convent of the capuchins of St. Gothard ftands 873} 
fathoms above the lake Leman, which lake is 1875 fathoms above 
the level of the Mediterranean. The point of Fieud, one of the 
higheit of the Alps, is 1190 fathoms two feet above the lake of 
Geneva, according to Sauffure. Thefe facts in fome meature 
juftify the bold imagery of Voltaire : | 


ec 





ces monts audacitux, 
Qui preffent les enfers S qui fendent les cieux.” 


Mont Pilate, {uppofed to be fo called from pileatus, as it’s fummit 
is generally capped with clouds, does not belong to the chain of 
the Alps. It’s circumference is a dozen miles in extent, and it 
is intirely infulated, * fpringing out of the plain like a giant.’ 
General Pfytter, who has meafured it‘ with great exactnels, 
reckons the fummit at 5586 feet above the level of the fea. This 
peak ferves the inhabitants in the neighbourhood by way of a 
barometer: when the clouds hang on the top, it prognofticates 
fine weather, and when they envelope it all the way down to the 
bafe, rain is expected. 

No country poffefles fo many rivers, rivulets, and rills, as 
Switzerland : it’s lakes amount to more than one hundred and 
thirty. The population is here eftimated at 1855100. Of this 
mafs Zurich is fuppofed to contain 175,000, Zoug oa 
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Gerfau 1,000, Schwitz, 23,000, Glaris 16,000, Uri and it’s 
yallics 26,000, Geneva 34,000, Lucerne 100,000, Berne 
374,000, and Bale 40,000. 

Some calculators affirm, that during the laft forty years more 
girls than boys have been born, and that the difference in fome 
places is fuch, as to aftonifh ftrangers. It is alfo obferved, that 
the race is evidently feen to degenerate wherever the people ap- 

ly themfelves to the fpinning of cotton. 

Before the confederation, there were fifty families in Switzer- 
land that claimed the title of count, 150 that of baron, and there 
were more than 1000 chevaliers. In the democratic cantons, 
among the Grifons, Valais, at Geneva, Bienne, &e., the nobility 
do not poflefs any prerogatives whatever. In the ariftocratic ones, 
their condition varies. At Bale, for example, they are excluded 
from public offices; at Fribourg, certain employments are be- 
{towed on patricians alone. At Lucerne, all the members ‘of the 
little council, and all their defcendants, are confidered as nobles; 
but in other ilates, before they are admitted into the fenate, they 
muft renounce all pretenfions, not only to nobility, but even to 
chivalry, or knighthood. : 

There isa material diftin@ion between the nobles and vaffals. 
The latter are the-rich roturiers, or plebeians who have purchafed 
fiefs, and fome of thefe are fo imall, that, as Cicero fays, ona 
fimilar occation: ‘one of them might be put into a fling, were 
there not fome danger of it’s dropping through the hole at the 
bottom.’ 

According to Simler, lib. 11, de Republica, * The cold 

regions of the Alps produce the talleft and moft vigorous trees, 
and they are covered with the largeit cattle, while the men born 
there are towering in point of flature, and poffeis the mof 
vigorous bodies.’ 
. While mentioning the three public libraries of Zurich, the 
profeflor obferves, that the late Mr. Hollis prefented them with 
all the works then printed againft the jefuits, in bindings adorned 
with daggers and fcreech owls, with a prefent of 100 ducats, to 
purchafe others as they were publifhed. He has, however, fors 
gotten to mention, that this fame gentleman alfo fent them copies 
of his quarto editions of Milton, Sidney, Locke, Ludlow, &c., 
adorned with caps of liberty. 

Such is faid to be the fimplicity that {till prevails in fome re- 
mote parts of Switzerland, that neither attorney nor notary is to 
be found there ; that contracts are infcribed on pieces of wood, in 
fiead of parchment ; and that there are neither locks, nor thieves, 
nor pilferers. The valley of Praborgne, in the dixain of Vifp, 
is cited as one of thefe. 

Under the head of * vegetable kingdom,’ we are told that 
Haller, who publifhed the hiftory of the Helvetian plants, has 
enumerated 2,500 different fpecies. The pine tree is reprefented 
as attaining the height of 150 feet. Schatfhaufen is faid to pro- 
duce {ome good red wines, and in the Valtelline we are tdld, ¢ it 

is no uncommon thing to find four hundred and fixty pips in each 
separate grape, which is fometimes as large as a pigeon’s egg.’ 
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The fertility of that part of the territory of the Grifons is re. 
prefented to be fuch, that a field, ploughed by a fingle ox, pro- 
duces firlt a crop of corn, fecondly, another of Turkey, or India 
wheat, afterwards radifhes, and lafily, fruits and vintage. The 
amount of the annual exportation of wines is efimated at about 
73,000 louis d'or. 

* The peafantry, notwithitanding all this, are the leaf happy 
of any in Switzerland. Cabins which exhibit the appearance of 
mifery, children who have fcarcely rags to cover them, and fa- 
milies which in unfavourable feafons have no other aliment than 
the bufks of the grape, reduced to a paite, with a little meal, 
confirm the melancholy affertions of different travellers.’ 

Such is the variation in the temperature of the air, that the 
rofe and the campanula are often obferved to rear their heads 
amid the ice, while tiie native plants of Greenland and Lap- 
land are not far dittant from thofe ef Italy and Spain. ‘To- 
bacco is much cultivated and ufed by the natives. 

Hemp, which is alfo produced in large quantities, according to 
Haller, may be converted to the tollowing ufes: 

1. The prime parts can be manufactured into fail cloth, 
cordage, &e. 

2. The refufe into coarfe paper. 
The italks into excellent charcoal for gun-powder. 

4. The leaves may be {moked like tobacco, as they produce 
fimilar effects. 

Potatoes are faid to be the manna that feed the fwifs as well 
as the irik during the winter. 

The author withes to refcue his countrymen from the difgrace 
of feilimg their fervices to foreign powers, and aiding the moft 
execrable tyrants in their defigns, but the following couplet of 
Voltaire will be remembered, when his very feeble apology i 
forgotten : 


a 
5° 
4 


* Barhares dont la guerre cf Punique metitt, 
Et gu: vendent leur fang a qui veut le payer ?? 


Properly {peaking there are only four ariftocracies, viz. Berne, 

Lucerne, Fribourg, and Soleure, in the 13 cantons. The fix de- 
mocracies are Uri, Schwitz, Underwalden, Zoug, Glaris, and 
Appenzell, and the three mixed governments thofe ot Zurich, 
Bale, and Schaffhaufen. 

In the civil courts of the three leagues of the grifons, no ad- 
vocates are admitted, lett they fhould perplex, puzzle, and inttead 
ot ey uring a {peedy determination, prelong the procefs. 

delide the fubjects we have lightiy touched upon, Mr. D. treats 
on the ancient and modern itate of religion, the agriculture, the 
manutactures, the particular and general governments of each 
and all the cantons, the revenues, the military eftablifhment, the 
national productions, antiquities, &c. 

; The exprefs defign ot the work now before us Is to make the 
inhabitants, more efpecially the-rifimg generation, attached to 


their country. But a veneration for any particular fpot, merely 
cons 
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confidered as the place of our nativity, is a Cefpicable preju- 
dice. We ought to efteem our country, ig fo far only as it 
excels others. 

On the prefent occaton, this reverend author feems to have 
committed, what he perhaps may be inclined to juftify under the 
idea of a pious fraud. The venaimy of fome of the cantons, 
sithough notorious, he carefully conceals. He apologifes for, 
inflead of condemning the mercenary principle of felling, troops 
to foreign nations, and not a fingle word is faid of the oppref- 
fons committed by the ariftocracy of Berne on fome of the itates 
unfortunately fubjeé&t to it. Switzerland is affuredly one of the 
freeft and happicit countries in Europe, but it is rank and grofs 
fervility in a hiftorian to trumpet forth it’s excellencies, and at 
the fame time carefully avoid the enumeration of it’s defects. 

It is but juftice to Mr. Coxe to obferve, that profeffor D. has 
borrowed largely trom his work. S. 
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Arr. xxxvi. Family Secrets, Literary and Domeftic. By Mr. 
Pratt. In 5 vols. 12mo. 2350 pages. Price 11. §s. in boards. 
Longman. 1797. 


We certainly felt not a little intimidated at the fatigue we ex- 
pected to undergo, in travelling through a novel of Two THOY- 
SAND THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES! Recolleéting, 
however, the abundant and valuable ‘ gleanings,’ which Mr. Pratt 
picked up, in a tour through Wales, Holland, and Weftphalia, 
{See Anal, Rev. vol. xxiii, p. g) and the tafte as well as induftry 
which he difplayed in forming the collection, fo fanciful and curious, 
our ipirits revived, and we relied with confiderable confidence, that 
our guide would not fail to lead us through fome rich and diverfified 
fcenery, and that he would kindly beguile the length of the jour- 
ney, by the comfortable accommodations and the agreeable re- 
frethment he would offer us on the road. We fet out, therefore, 
in very good humour, calling Smeifungus and Mundungus a couple | 
of tulky fools; and ‘clapping our hands cheerily together,’ deter- 
mined, if poffible, to find out formething or other to-call forth the 
affections, even if we fhould be led into a defert ; and if we could not 
do better, faften them, like Yorick, npon tome fweet myrtle, or feck 
fome melancholy cyprefs—court their fhade, and greet them for 
protection. * I would fwear,’ quoth Yorick, ‘they were the love- 
heft trees throughout the defert; if their leaves withered, I would 
teach myfelf to mourn; and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice 
along with them.’ 

_It is impoffible to fketch for our readers the ftory which runs 
through thefe volumes; our pentagraphic powers, we acknowledge, 
are unequal to reduce it within fo all a compafs, as the nature of a 


eview requires: we can only make a few general ob{ervations on 
Particular characters and particular incidents, and offer one or two 
*xtracts to enliven the article, and afford a fpecimen of the ftyle. 
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In his prefaceg or rather, m his dedication of the frf volume, 
Mr. P. tells us, that he has ventured to denominate his work, / iiterary 
as well as domeitic, becaufe of the literary converfations which he 
has interwoven, and ‘ which are intended as an e experiment, how far 
fuch a plan may tend to exalt the charafter without duminithing the 
intereft of this {pecies of compofition.? As novels mee ee the 
moft general perufal among the young and the idle, the giddy and 
the gay, every effort is meritorious to render them moral and in- 
ftrudtive ; ; by making pleature the medium of information, many, 
who w ould not otherwife trouble themfelves about it, 


bibe the latter for the ~- of the former. Mr. P 


willingly im- 
P., therefore, when 


he | brings us into the fire-fide circle of Fitzorton cattle, and difcuiles, 
in eafy untechnica! conn fome queition of moral fentiment or 


polite literature, itrips initruction of the frowns and wrinkles with 
which her features are too frequently fhaded, and decks her coun- 
tenance with {miles. 

Refpecting ~ ‘eriows characters concerned 


racte in thefe Family 
Secrets, that of Armine Fitzorton i is fupported with fpirit and 
congruity , € _, } erh ips, that hi 1s behaviour concern! ng the mar- 
riage of THienry and C livia 1s Inconfiftent with a character, otherwile 
lovely and venerable, ‘The taciturn influence of Mr. Clare’s pipe 
prevents us from difcovering any ftriking trait, except his gene- 
rofity. Sir Guile Stuart ts extra vaganily depraved ; by far too 
brutal and ferocious—a rank coward in the firft volume, and heading 
a party of highwaymen in the third—the tyranny of the father, with 
the timidity and filial obedience of the daughter Caroline, favours 


too much of the novel. As to the three brothers, John, James, and 
Henry, the characier of the eldeft, John, is a remarkably fine one, 
and remarkably well es PPC rted : a man of exquifite feelings , labour- 
ing with indaftry and anguith to fubdue them: ftruge ling ‘through 


a whole life to conceal the pangs o of an aching heart, and ft imulating 


the ferenity which he could not feel, for the purpofe of diffuh ng it 
around him. In fcenes which moit keenly affected him, as he fLood 
* in deep-revolving thought,’ often would John 


w—— flroake his dark- brown cheeke 
And turne his head afyde, 
To whipe away theitarting teare 
He proud] y itrave to hyde! 
CHILD OF EBLF—PERCY. 
The placid equanimity of James c yuld remain unrufied in the ti- 
mult of a whirlwind: like another Lear, he could ftand ‘the pelt 
ing of the pitilefs ftorm’ unmoved—but not like him, court the fury 
ef the elements from diftraction. Henry—poor fellow, 


is all bathed in tears 5 
He lives upon a figh for years! 


. 





Always in his enthufiaftics and poeticals ; there is a great deal too 
much pining and. whining about him; the dignified and manly gri ief 
of John is oftentimes very highly affeding, but the fniveling for- 
rows of Henry quite fickenus. The bewitching little rogue Olivia 


fo 
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y, and fo very affectionate, makes us ia love with 
hee Caroline, amiab te and interefting, is too timid and obedient to 
fo cruel land unnatural a father as fir Guife. When once we are re- 
conciled to the left-handed compliments of that * infufferable fcoun- 
drel’? Partington, we feel a very rs. refpe & for him; Mr. P. in- 
iat us, that the original from which this charaéter is copied i is yet 

n exifence ; may the ‘* good-for-nothing rafcal’ enjoy many a year 
Of: rant yuillity y and ha; P ine’ ! 

Our lit mits require the omiffion of fome other characters, lefs peca- 
liar and original. 

With refpeet to the incide nts, or what may becalled the machinery 
of the novel, it is of various merit; fome of the fcenes are natural, 
fome extremely otherwife. In the death- {Cene of the firft lady Stuart, 
the behaviour of the fathe *r, and the bchaviour of the fon, are equally 
extravacant; and the c =~ ay ire of the | latter on the enfuing m« orning 
is hig hiv unnatural. We hardly think it 59s that Olivia’s fim- 
plicity fhould fo long delade her, a5 to the lote of Henry; the de-~° 
lufion, however, being neceffary to the ftory, Mr. P. has difplaycd 
confiderable fkill in fupporting it, and Olivia is never more intereit- 
ino, than when the confefion of Henry’s attachment to Caroline is 
lingering g on his hi ips, a and fhe drives it by a torrent of affection bacle 
into the reccfles of his bofom. ‘The interview between fir Guife 
Stuart and Miles, in the fecond volume, 1s extravagant; and the 
amour of Henry with Mrs. ‘Tempeit taftes again of the novel. In 
the fourth volume is a great deal too much about Mr. Dabble and 
Mr. Miles ; and the battle royal, defcribed in the third and fourth 
chapters, is too abfurd even to be. ludicrous: ‘nay, the chara& er of 
john, otherwife well fupported, eer it’s dignity.—In the laf vo- 
lume, the fright of Caroline at the fufpeGed murder of. He: nry is 
forced and unnatural, and the Be errata: 1s conf{piracy of Mrs. Tem- 
peft, &c., at the abbey, is extravagant. 

After thefe Srictures, ac cording to our promife, we proceed to 
enliven the article with an extradts the following adventure occurred 
to the three brothers, at an early age:—vOL.1, P. 45. 

‘ One day when the fame party were allembled, and the difcourfe 
had taken a fimilar turn, John attacking human natuie, Henry de- 
fending i it, and James acting as a chec - on both, a poor man with 
every appearance of the moit abject wretchednefs; his limbs almof 
as tattered as the garments that covered them; a patch on his eye, 
and both his e tuc oo. under ftumps, affailed their pay: “* What’s 
the odds now,”’’ faid Joh *«that this is nota damn’d rogue? Here, 
fellow, keep th 1e tricks which you are preparing to play of upba 
us for the next traveller; and, for once, | will make it your interet 
to tell the truth,’”? throwing fixpence into his hat; “ contefs, are not 
you a fad hypocrite? and were not you on the point of telling 

us a pack of pity- moving lies?” * Fie, broth er!” faid James, 
** vou have no right to infult, if'you do not cho fe to relieve the 
man. His misfortune is fuffciently obvious, however it may ieee e 
been induced.” Hereupon, the mendicant began the cant of his 


735) 1, 
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profeffion, which drew from Henty an additio: nal ihilling. «© Nay 2? 
faid John, «« there are very few of the bet dre ted béecpars have vire 


tue enough to refufe falfhood, when they are pid double for is.” 
* Are 
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«< Are there no fuch things then as principles?” {aid Henry:— 
«« Not amongft beggars, in high or in low life,” rejoined John. 
« There, fellow, as you cannot ferve God and Mammon, take your 
choice, a rogue oran honeft man?—my fixpence, or his fhilling,”— 
“* Lord, you’re a merry gentleman. 1 like both, an’t pleafe your 
honour, and God blefs you!” ‘There, 1 told you fo,” faid John, 
“<a damn’d rogue!”’—Henry fmiled, “The good man would offend 
neither of you; fo accepts the bounty of both,” obferved James, 
joining their pleafantry. ‘* Well,” anfwered John, “‘I need not 
fay who is the rogue, but 1 know who are the fools.” At this in- 
ftant, a poft-chaife pafling rapidly was met by another carriage, and 
overfet, the driver was thrown, and the horfes were dragging the 
carriage. The three brothers affifted: the beggar inftantly drew 
the patch from his eye, difincumbered his legs, tucked the ftumps 
under his arm, and pafled them. The accident happening within a 
fhort diftance from the family manfion, James propofed fending for 
fir Armine’s carriage.—‘‘ What occafion for carriages?” cried the 
begyar, catching the lady in his arms, and running off with her, “ I 
warrant the gentleman, who don’t feem much hurt, will follow.” 
‘he three brothers entered the apartment juft as the beggar, having 
procured every accommodation the caftle afforded, fet off for the 
village apothecary with incredible fpeed. He returned with fome 
hartfhorn, ‘ There, an pleafe your ladyfhip, that will bring you 
about—pure ftrong—bas taken away my breath, and, I hope, it 
will bring back yours.” 

«The Tady was now recovering apace. The gentleman had re- 
ceived little injury. Sir Armine and lady Fitzorton were from 
home. The apothecary followed his hartfhorn; the cure was foon 
perform’d ; for the mifchief confifted, rather in alarm than injary, 
and the travellers purfued their journey. ‘The tumult of circum- 
ftances now fubfiding, the brothers had leifure to advert to the meta- 
morphofis of the beggar. ‘* Well!’ faid John to Henry, ‘* and 
who is in the right now? a rogue or no rogue? why, what’s be- 
come of your timber Mr. Beggar ?”’—*« The Lord knows,” replied 
the beggar, archly: «‘I hope, gentlemen, you have not left my 
legs behind you.” ‘* To be fure,” faid James, ‘‘ they mutt be con- 
fider’d as part of the accident.”” ‘« O, he can do very well without 
them, I fee,” faid John. “I beg your pardon there,”’ aniwer'’d 
the beggar, “I fhould ftarve without them: I ufe thefe things,” 
pointing to his natural legs, ‘‘ only upon extraordinary occafions: 
byt my timber is my ftaple commodity—well, God fave your ho- 
nours—I muft go look after my fupport.”” ‘The facetious mendicant 
was bowing out, leaving his company not a little amus’d and delight- 
ed with him, when John caught his hand—“ You are a fine fellow! 
and yet you muft be a rogue too! or elfe thofe legs would have car- 
ried you into a much more reputable bufinefs.’’ The beggar thook his 
head !—«* However,” continued John, “if all the extraordinary 
occafions upon which you ufe them are like the prefent, "us pity you 
fhould ever again tuck them behied you. So here’s fomething %0 
keep them in repair,” giving him a crown-piece——“ and here’s 4 
tnfie,” added Henry, pouring out the contents of his purle, “ 
bay you a ‘new pair.”—« Now that’s an encouragement to the 

fcoundrel 
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tcoundrel part of him,” faid John! «* I think, indeed,” faid James, 
‘half a crown a piece would have been a more juit divifion,” * All; 
an’ pleafe your honour,” replied the man, ‘ its very well as it is: 
but for that matter, I would not take a dozen purfes for my ftumps, 
and yet I’m no fcoundrel neither; Ah! gentlefolks, if you knew 
but their hiftory !—but that’s no matter,”’ added he, fetching a deep 
figh. Tears gufh’d to his eyes, and he turn’d away his face.— 
« Poor fellow,” faid Mr. Burton, “ you have made a miftake; here 
is fixpence coming to you out of your fhilling.” ‘* I forgot that, 
maiter,” anfwer’d the beggar; ‘* however, I’ll take the tefter.” 
« T hope,” whifper’d James to John, “ you will allow, though it 
was only in the divifion of a fhilling, that this ation of our apothe- 
cary tells to his honefty, when you remember that, his large family 
and flender means of fupporting it, make every fixpence a mattet 
of confequence.”” ‘* Say you fo,” cried the mendicant. ‘* The 
heart beneath thefe many-colour’d rags.’’ cried Henry, ** would 
give dignity to ermine.’? ‘* Who would be the lofer then,” faid 
the beggar? ‘* A noble fellow,” exclaim’d John, “ in fpite of his 
ftumps.” Henry fhook him heartily by the hand, in doing which, 
one of the tatters of our beggar’s coat of patches, got entangled 
in one of Henry’s wrought buttons, and, as is generally the cafe, 
when the weak and poor come into conta& with the ftrong and 
iplendid, fell to the ground. Henry exprefled regret. ** Blefs 
your honour, no confequence, only I muft net Jofe it:—’Tis a 
little bit of my property,” faid the beggar, ftooping to pick itp the 
remnant. ‘* ‘Shou fhalt have a new fuit,’” faid Henty. ‘* Your 
honour’s all goodnefs, but that would be my ruin. Every rag about 
me, is, at a moderate computation, worth a guinea: but, as 1 havea 
poor bedridden father, who has no objeétion to having a good coat 
upon his back: and as your honour’s bounty has enabled me to 
give him one, his fon fhall blefs you with his laf breath, although, 
he fhould live to wear eut a whole foreft in ftumps.”” Sir Armine, 
here, took the beggar a moment afide ; after which, the latter finiled 
merrily on the company, and feeing the apothecary making his bows 
to the family, exclaim’d, ‘‘ And now if you pleafe Mafter Doétoz, 
I will purchafe a few things for poor father im yeur way.” They 
went out together.’ ! ’ 
_To this we add the following defcription of « True George’s’ 
virgin kifs to Jenny Atwood.—Corporal Trim could not poffibly 
have told the ftory with more fimplicity and nature: 
VOL.IV, P. 72.—° All thefe tidings had their due portion of effe& 
on the gentle bofom of Jane. She was alike fenfible tothe generofity 
and tendernefs of her lover, who was overpaid for the decided, 
active, and affectionate part he had taken in thefe apetations, by @ 
reward which he fwore he fhould feel to the moment of his death ; 
for, on the evening of thefe events, when they had an opportunity 
to dilate them over a dith of tea in Jane’s fitting parlour, thas 
amiable unfortunate ran into a comparifon betwixt her prefent and 
her former lover, and found the contrat fo ftriking, that George 
reading, perhaps, a permiffion in her eyes, ventured to profit of it 
by faluting her with more evidént marks of foftnefs than he had 
fared to do before. ¢ You muft know, an’t pleafe your Honour,” 
VOL. xxy¥. li fag 
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1 7 esha } r . h | 2 — q - +? . A a 
faid the enraptured youth, glowing with pleafure at this inftance of 
} 


rec.ie¢ted toncnels lk ng after it nad happens dq, with as m-ch ar- 


a s if 3 the e bapicg : {5 tales moment— You mut know, 
your | ounour nad » Henry, * as 1 was “Geting with Jane’s 
p vbiby on my lap. for i love the chi ild, your honour, as min as 
i he father—and Jane being {weetetling my tea as fhe fat ina 
chor bv me, | thought I never faw her look fo ote y, nor yet fo 
kad, though fhe faid never a fyllable, and on ly fiched fofily about 
tice, fo Lb hitched my chair a bit clofer, and le aning to her’s, [ 


} 


faid, Jane, you mut not be angry, for ] cannot help it; upon my 
foul, Jane, I could not help it if you were to hate me forit. With 
that I gay e her a kifi—fuch a kifs, an’t like; your ging as quite 
went through my blood like a high fever. ‘ Hate you, George!’ 
faid the, as my lips were clofe to her’s, and with tha t hienns it 
could net be cailed quite a kifs to be fare—though it was e’en almoft 


one too—then the put her dear cheek to mine, and felt her breathe 
upon mv heart as plain as I now feel my heart beat againft my hand, 


your honour. ‘ O George, that I had been fill a good virtuous 
girl for your fike. If I hate any body it is mvfelf—ves, I hate 
only my deteiled ielf.’. She thed tears as fhe turned he r eyes on the 
child, whofe little hand went all over her poor mother’s wet face— 
I then faluted her afrefh, the baby too, and I am fure it was then 
thar Mrs. Jane gave me kifs for kifs.” 

In the volumes before us are feveral beautiful and affeGing ftrokes 
of nature; but many of the fcenes are extr borcns tedious, and we 
are perfuaded, that Mr. P. might have told ail his Family Secrets in 
three or four volumes with better effect, and have delineated his 
characters with equal accuracy. in fpite of the good humour with 
which we fet off, we confefs ourfelves to have been fomewhat tired 
of our journey before we arrived at the end. 

ART. XXX¥ II. Uric and q/- ina; The Scandinac lan Tale. In 2 “ols, 
rz2mo, 244 pages. Price 4s. fewed. Allen and Welt. 

Ina poetical preface to this gothic tale, the author informs us, 
perfoniiying his * in fant mufe,’ that 





Scarce on her youthful head, 
Have eighteen funs their eenial influence fhed.’ 

Ulric, king of Oftl and Dage, two iflands in the Baltic, fails, at- 
tended by an army, to the-co “3 of Swed len, to lay fiege to the fortrefs 
of Hedemora and refcue his miftrefs Ilvina, who had — ravifhed 
from him by odrog, a {wedift h chief. The conflict is defcribed in a 
fort of meafered 1 profe; and, thes various fluctuations and viciflitudes 
of fertu: et poetic juttice is awarded to al! parties. Confide ‘ring the 
‘Youth of the author, the performance, confifting principally of de- 
feriptions of battles, is not devoid of merit. The language 3s gothic 
‘and appropriate ; feveral pieces of poetry are interfperie d, from which 
'wé telect, as a fpecime nN, part of an ode to Libe rty, perfonified i in rhe 
smaiculine gender, as as od, for which deviation trom claflical ufage 


‘the writer \ gives his reafons in a note. Vol. 11. Pe. 116s 


sublime in aif the god’s gigantic form 
Trode on the li ightnings and defied the itorm, 
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itis Lafning eve-balls blaz’d with heav’enly blue, 

Wide t the blait his hair unfetter’d flew. 

His heav’aly vifage gleam’d wach radiant light, 

Loofe round his lambs was thrown his robe of white. 
heaven’s high vault, the god-head fpceke, 
under’s roar. his awful accents broke. 


inv from 
Loud as the tl 


© Sons of the North, once Freedom’s deareft care, 
Once more in arms your fear-worn limbs array : 
MOUtS YOoUr touch fouls, once mére for Freedom dare, 
Awake from “lav’ry’s nieht, to kK sel tee s day. 
Through the fteely ranks of war, 
[ rye the madding fcythed car; 
Headlong o’er the blood-drench’d plain, 
Drive the defpot’s daftard train, 
Ye ancient chiefs unconquerably bold, 
Whofe blood once ftream’d in Freedom’s holy caufe ; 
Rife from the grave, indignantly bebolc 
gp eneg; th o’er your country’s Jaws ; 
Nite from the grave, ye ¢ dauntlefs in the figh t, 


ire your daitard fons, and ftring their nerves with might, 


? 
A 


’ _ 
bil aici 


‘ O Scandinavia! thy once-fmiling plains 
No more are gilt by freedom’s genial day : 
AY moo nlefs night of defpotifm reigns,. 
Uncheer’d by fmiling hope’s enliv’ning ray. 
Peace and p lenty charm no more, 
sanifh’d from the wretched fhore ; 
They forfake their ancient reign, 
Gall’d by de ‘{fpotifin’ s chain. 
Roufe then, my fens, e’er crufh’d by weightier woes, 
ur callous fouls are dead to freedom’s glow: 
Direet your efforts ’gainft your country’s foes, 
Whilft yet your fpirit dares to deal the blow: 
In Freedom’s caufe your ardent fronts uprear, 
Revenge the 2 ouiltle {s blood, revenge the grief-w rung tear. 


4 ? . 
© As when sivas fromm the placid | welt 


Comes pale-ey’d evening, clad in ruffet vett, 
Viildly the fteals upon each y1 elding mind, 


Her horrent fhadows lurking far behind ; 
‘Till fol retir’d, fhe free and uncontrol’d 
Ufurps his power, and lords it o’er the world ; 
So defpotifm, with flow, though fure advance, 
e firft affumes + her power, then fhakes her purpl'd lance. 


xxviti. The Genius, or the Myferious Adwentures of Don Carlos de 


nee Ze Py the Mar rquis von Grofle. Tranflated from the German. 
By ot h Trapp. 2 Vols. 12mo. 444 pages. Price 6s. fewed. 


Tuts s novel 3 is abridged from a tranflation from the original german 


of U nna, 


Tr RPE, "t+ 


)s entitled Horrid Mytteries,’ but 1s ane inferiour to 

¢ Da agger’ by the fame author. The ftory, like that of * Herman 
- turns upon a fecret, and felf ereéted tribunal, who mytteri- 
€ cognizance of, , judge, reward, or punifh, the moft private and 
liz personal 
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rfonal tranfactions. The performance is very unequal, fome {cenes. 
of the terrible kind, exhibiting the german torce and paffion, others 
affording a monttrous and ludicrous combination of wildnefs and ab{u;. 
dity, the whole ill-connected and very negligently written. 


By Ellen of Exeter. 3 Vols. 12mo. 713 pages. Price sos. 6d, 
fewed. Lane. 
‘Tue Neapolitan, improperly entitled a novel, is a romance, 
formed, as we are told in the preface, upon an authentic nar- 
rative, inferted fome years ago, in a periodical publication ot 
Mr. Cumberland’s. We do not recolleét the narration from 
which our author draws her materials, but we are inclined to 
jufpect, that fhe has, by her /crupulofity, in fome meafure f{poiled 
*t. The principal incident upon which the prefent ftory turns, 
is the perievering and barbarous perfecution which count Marulli, 
an italian nobleman, fuffers trom Fernandes Dacunha, who had 
been his tutor, and whofe daughter Jofepha (according to this 
writer) he had married, with the confent of her father, who, at 
che dame time, by his machinations, defrauds the count of his 
tighttul inheritance. Dacunha, after having permitted the mar- 
riage, meditates, without any xeqw or apparent caufe, the deftruc- 
tion of his fon-in-law, which he bribes an accomplice, a medical 
nan, to effect by poifon. The portion, by miltake, is adminif- 
tered to Jofepha, who, dying, difcovers from the frenzied forrow 
of her father, the diabolical plan, and extorts an oath from her 
hufpand, to whom it is alfo partially revealed, that he will nevet 
difcover the fecret, (even though his own life fhould be at ftake) 
ro the prejudice of her father. This oath he inviolably obferves, 
gotwithflanding a variety of contrivances made ufe of by Da- 
cunha to detftroy him, trom no apparent or adequate motives ; 
but under the preience of avenging the murder ot his daughter, 
which he atiects to charge upon her hufband. Marulli, at length, 
:xpives upon the rack, a facritice to his integrity. In the ftory 
of Mr. Cumberland, our author informs us, that Marulli was 
wot the hufband but the lower of Jofepha. But in compliance 
with the delicacy of her female readers, fhe chofe to give Jofepba 
a Jegal tide to their pity and fympathy. By which, we cannot help 
¢ailing it ridiculous, prudery, the whole of Dacunha’s condutt 
ts rendered abfurd and improbable. The behaviour of the fifter 
wt Marulli, which torms a feries of incidents, connefed with the 
primeipsl narration, is liable to the fame obie@ions: probability 
anc confiftency are continually violated. Had our fair author, 
who agedledly 2yles herfelf Ellen of Exeter, confulted the judg- 
ment Of a judiious triend, while her production was in manu- 
Miipt, thefe incongruities might in all probability have been 
avoided. “The whole performance, though many parts of if 
have merit, bears the marks of hafte and inattention. As a come 
politicn, it would ‘hot have been ill written, but for an unpaf- 
donable neghgence, by which a variety of paffages are rendere 
fo obfcure as to be abfobutely unintelligible. With greater care 
and pains, we have little doubt but the writer may be able to 
procuce, in future, a much better performance, for which reafon 
we “haye more critically attended to the defects of the preieats 
Nothing gycay or valuable caw be achieved without labour. 


Art. xxx1x. The Neapolitan; or the TefR of Integrity. A Novel 
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TrITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


art. 1. Peterfburg. Preifchrifien und Abhandlungen des Kaiferlich 
reyen Econom: /chen Gefellichaft, Sc. Prize Papers and Efiays ot 
the Imperial’ Free GEconomical Society at Peterfburg. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 281 p. 11 plates. 1796. 


~~ 


he eflays here given may be recommended as fele&. They are 
1, On the purification of the air of rooms; by Mr. Friebe. A very 
valuable paper. 2. Sketch of a magazine for corn, in which corn 
may not only be kept uninjured for years, without any labour, but 
is fecured from the attacks of mice and vermin; by G. F. Enge?- 
mann. The plan of Mr. E. is fomewhat expenfive: it’s principle is 
the fecluiion of air from corn previoufly well dried. 3. Ufe of the. 
reindeer and iceland mofs as fodder for cattle; by Mr. Ornzus. 4. 
Chemical analyfis of the edible earth, as it is called; by aulic count 
Laxmann. ‘This earth is found in the neighbourhood of Ochotfk, 
on granitic ridges, and in the craters of old volcanoes. The tun- 
gooies and lamoots eat it with reindeer’s milk, and prefent it to tra- 
vellers of confequence. Jt has no nutritious matter in it, however, 
and muft be prejadicial from it’s infolubility. 5. On the building 
of ftreets in towns; by Paul Eberhard Schreeter.’ 6. Defcription ot 
an afthmatic difeafe of horned cattle, with remarks. An infufian 
of tobacco did great fervice in this difeafe, which had proved very 
fatal. 7. Defcription of a handmill for corn; by Mr. Dalgreen. 
A very fimple and ufeful machine. 8. On the purification of the 
ipoiled air of rooms; by Dr. Formey. g. On the preparation of 


foda in the great; by Mr. Pallas. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


T 
( 


SURGERY. 


Art.at. Berlin. Neue medicinifch-chirurgifcke Beobachtungen, Se. 
New Medico-chirurgical Obfervations by Chr. Lew. Murfinna, 
third Surgeon-general, X&c. 8vo. 562 p. 

If fuch a book as this were to appear once in a decade, the art of 
furgery would be highly benefitted. Mr. M. is a man accuftomed 
to act on found rational principles, neglecting nothing that is ne- 
ceflary however trifling, leaving nothing to chance, yet doing no 
more than the cafe requires. Accordingly he defcribes all the cafes 
he gives, and the operations he had occafion to perform, with great 
fimplicity, clearnefs, and circumftantiality ; fo that his book will 
be found highly inftructive to the young practitioner, as well as to 
the experienced furgeon. It would be ufelefs to particularife the 
cafes, a great number of which confift of gunfhot wounds, cuts, and 
fabs. We thall juft notice, that Mr. M. {peaks of having operated 
on ninety five patients for the hydrocele, all of whom recovered 
without any ill-confequences. His prattice is to difcharge the water 
by fimple incifion, and then fill the tunica vaginalis with dry lint. 


‘he ufual time ef cure was fix or feven weeks. In dyientery the 
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flowers of arnica montana appear to have been of excellent fer 
They were fo in putrid dyfern* ry, where opium was evid 
trimental. An animated account of the manners, way of life, L 
difeafes. of the miferably neglected yet well-difpofed poles concludes 
the work, Jen. Alle. Lit. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ArT. 111. Leipfc. Formulae de Sericrum Reverfone Demonfri 
uUNLVET | iS» Olenis Vit 10S OFF] 4NALOTILO MIN ALYTICG “ite eUCaTILS CX 
dita. By H. A. Rothe. 4to. 44 p. 1793. 

} 
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with the language oj prof. PI ING enburg, WiljCil 1S Neceliary to enaole 


oon » < b St 4h] 4 Fost 
him to go along with the author. Jen, Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


An cf. VL. Aullichau. Phy hologia Hlome MICA, Eke, vk he Pfy chology 
pROmET or A Commentary on Homer’s Knowle -dge or Opt- 
nions refpecting ‘the Soul. By C. W. Halbkarr. 8vo. 128'p. 
~ . ‘ o .' 
I7QO. 


rT” 4 on hac rr « * svar ~ " - ‘ ro Pe 
This commentary has merit, and many good remarks will be 
found in It. Ten. Alle, Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORY. 


Art. vir1. Altona and Leipfic. Ueber mein Schighfal, Se. On 

my Lot (a Manu‘cript for my rriends), by C. Fred. Cramer. 

’ oy ~ 
dVO. L2dg p. IQs. 
! 

This volume muft not be overlooked as a document towards the 

hiftory of the times. ‘The author having advertifed a trenflation of 
‘7 


fuch of Petion’: works as related to legiflation [fee our Rev. Vol. 


ev 


XV, p. 85], and fpoken of him with t the praife he deferved in his 
alvertifement, received a'fevere reprimand from the government; 
with a requifition to know how he could {peak in fuch terms of fuch 
aman. ‘Lo this he gave a very mode anfwer, juftifyine himfelf 
by an appeal to facts. Upon this he was difmiffed from his pro- 
fefforfhip at Kiel, with an allowance, as a ipecial favour, of half 
hi: falary as a penfion [about Go!.]}, * provided he would avoid all 
propagat ion of his principles.’ His colleacues joined in a petition 

gainft his difmiffal, in which they gave hima very high char @er 


asa man of worth, but to no purpoie. Tens Allg. Int. Let. 


,e 


POETRY. 

ART. 1x. Leipfic. Dre heiligen Graber zu Kom und die Gebete, €Fe. 
The holy Sepulchres at Kom and. the Prayers. ‘I'wo fatirical 
Poems |! by j. D. Falk. 8vo. 272 p. 1799. 

The celebrated Wieland fays of thefe poems, that ¢ the fpirtts of 

Ariftophanes, Horace, Lucian, Juvenal, Swift, and Hogarth, have 

undoubtedly defcended to inftal the author a fatiric poct.? They 

have merited a place in the index expurgatorius of Vienna, whith, 
whether it be that authors aflume more licenf<, or the cenfors of the 
prefs grow more faftidious, feems to increaie pretty ‘fall, as the 
number of f pieces pro! hibired in the lait iummer quarter amounts to 
two hundred and th irty nine. Froin what we know of fome of 
thefe » howev er, the irritability of the auftrian government mult be 
very pre eat, for it appears to ftart at every thing that may tend to 
give people any knowledge of the prefent itate of things. By the 


iame author is the follow ing work: 


Art. x. JT, Kchenbuch + Freunde des Scherzes und Satire; See A 
-* } - : a? . Vath }- 
Pocket-Book for the F lends of Jeit and Satire. With an allego 


neal Engraving of the Kantith Philofophy, aad a Calendar for 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Argr.xt. Breflaw. Verjuche uber werfchiedne Gegenfinde aut dor 
Moral, (Fe. Effays on various Subjeéts relative to Morals, Lite 
rature, fad Social Life, by Chriftian Garve. 2 vols. yo 
1046 p. 1792-6. 

From the phyfical evils which Mr. G. has long had to endure, wi 
had little reafon to flatter ourfelves with the hopes of his being : ‘ble 
to employ his mind on literary labours; yet thefe eflays may rank 
with the bef of his perform: ances, and in fome re(petts exceed 
them. We cannot enlarge upon them without trefpaffing too much 
on our limits, but fhall mention their fubjects, that our readers may 
know in fome degree what entertainment is to be expeéted from 
them. Wol.I. 1. On patience. 2. On fafhion. 3. A commen- 
tary on the maxim of Rochefoucault: <“ the air of a citizen is fome 
times rubbed off in the army, never atacourt.’”? 4. On indecifion. 
Vol. IJ. 1. On the diicourfe of Solon to Creefus, and that of De- 
maratus to Xerxes, in Herodotus. 2. ‘Thoughts on the love of our 
country } in general, and the partiality which the people of a great 
empire have for their own particular province. 43. Some obierva, 
tions on the art of thinking. 4. On the mad charaéters in Shak{peare’ $ 
plays, and on that of Hamlet in particular. The laft eflay may be 
reckoned, with the mafterly obfervations lately introduced by Goethe 
into his Meiers Lebrjabren*, among the beft things that have been 
written on the great dramatitt. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. x11. Helxffadt and Leipfic. Since the termination of 
Schleezer’s Political Magazine, Staats-Anxeigen, prof. Hxberlin has 
begun to publifh another under the title of Staats-Archiv, which, 
we are informed, is a worthy fucceffor to it. 


EDUCATION. 


AR®. xtir. Halle and Leipfic. Haufiedarf aus der a cn Gefchichte, 
‘Sc. The ancient Hiftory of the World, compiled tor the Ufe of 
his own Children, and others from twelve to fifteen Year old, 
or upwards, by K. E. Mangelfdorff, Prof. of Hift. at Kanighberg. 
4 wols. 8vo. About 350 p. cach. 1797. 

Though we find in this work no new facts, yet many things are 
refented to us in a new light, and it will undoubtedly eutlive many 

Of it’s contempora-ies. Notwithftanding it’s being intended for 

ehildren, many men, and men noi unacquainted with hiftory, will 

Gnd it initruétive. We hone the author will give us a Gimilar 

fetch of modern hiftery, trom the reign of Theodofius, at which 

this terminates. Fen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 
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* We have yet feen no review of this novel, but we hope we fhall 
foon have an opportunity of giving our readers fome account 
2t, as we underftand it is tranflaring into englith, 
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RETROSPECT or rue ACTIVE WORLD: 
OR, 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CONTESTS, 





>> Seo 


fr is impoflible for any mind, in the moft advantageous circum- 
ficces, and with the mof extenfive powers, to know and comprehend 
all the difcoveries, inventions, and practical controverfie S, aid con- 
tefts, that are going on, or have lately taken place in the cuhtivated 


world. ‘The matt curious and enlig ghtened obfe rver, pofleifing all the 


means of the mo extenfive information, muft limit his attention to 
the mot important of hefe: and, even among fuch as are of great 


eral importance™*, he mutt feleét fome circumfiance or cir- 
ances, forming fomewhat of a fpecific nature, under which the 
or aggregate of inventions and difcoveries may be contemplated : 


for, to enumerate the whole indivi idually, and without any fuch bond of 
coun Aion, would be ‘tedious and difguftin r; and incongruous with that 
air of generalizauion, which muft naturally be expe fed to reign ina re- 
trofpect of this kind, fubjoined, as a natural appeadix, to a review 
ot = 4 veculative world. Something more we apprehend will be ex- 
pected, and naturally expeéted, than a bare catalogue of patents for 


invention s, real or pretended. A claffification of fome fort: a review 
of them in their caufes, in, their confequences or effecis, and under 
various other relations. As they are connected by their nature, their 
object, or their i importance to human life ; as th ey indicate the courle 
of opinion, and of ftudies; or as they illuitrate in any refpect the 
prefent fate of fociety. Man is an imitative and artful animal ; 

fome degree of art is infeparable from the very nature of man. It is 
by the 1 naienee and the degree of contrivance which he calls to his aid, 
that the different ftates and ftages of fociety aredetermmed. 


a ~~ 
¥ 





* It muft be confeffed after all, that we cannot reduce our views 
on this fubject to philofophical precifion : : as ‘here is no ftandard 
whereby to judge of the comparative merit and amportance of difco- 
veries and inventions ; as what may be very important to one clafs, or 
even nation of men, may be lefs fo to others: and as all things are fo 
linked together, and united in common principles, that one difcovery, 
apparently trivial, may lead to others of the grearelit confequence. . 
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But the grand divifion of inventions is, into fuch as are important 
and fuch as are frivolous. Inventions, in proportion to their 1 naeets 
ance, are capable e of clafiification: in proportion to teeke frivolin I 
dificult to be arranged under any general head, if not wholly an ma- 
lous. In this gene ral retro{p +. we fhail not thint if indily enfable . 


Re > es a = . a8 , 
mention fuct 1 BAVENtIIONS as Mr. & i} fon’ ] merthnodc of Mukine ela hie 
a4 iA] 


_ £ »}ep4}s — } j 
ipring buckh OF patent S$ 10F Ciatic garters, Or tor breeches: or 

‘ne n oe es Pe moire : 7 
tring Thi} rovements li 1b any GOLTSe PM proy ements, in mach}. 


nery am, ‘known to ‘he world; or, in fhort, what feems either 


dS > ae 
doubtful, or, if und ubted, of litle or no confequence: of which 
there is an immenk > proport tion in the tranfactions, or regifters, under 
otker names, of what pailes in various focieties. There feems indeed, 


to be bach an itch of appearing to the world in the light of inventors, 


as there is of becoming authors. ‘The general princi iple however of 
emulation is good and profitable: and we muft gladly accept the 
wheat and the chaff blended together. : 

A fecond divifion of inventions and difcoveries is, into fuch as are 
of maniieft and direct importance in lite; and into fuch as are not 
indeed of any dire€t or immediate practical applicability, but which 
wear a it rong air of plau ability , and relate to an important fubject. 

A third divifion is, into fuch as depend on mechanical principles ; 
{uch as depend on chemical pre neiples; and fuch difcoveries as are 
made by accident, although the natural caufe, or principle of their 
production remain a fecret. 


It is evident that there are innumerable other clefles into which 
jnventions and difcoveries may be divided ; "a thefe genera! heads 
will fufhice, for a gener il arr ingement, as well as feleior Setting 
afide then all fuch inventions as feem toe wy and of Litt! or no 


confe equence, our claflification in this retrofpeét is confined to the fol- 
Jowing heads. 

Firtt, inventions of direct and immediate importance: 1. Mecha- 
nical, 2. euskal’ 3. Aceidental. 

Secondly, inventions of indirect and contingent importance : I. 
Mechanical, 2. Chemical, 3. Accidental. 


RECENT INVENTIONS OF DIRECT AND IMMEDIATE 
IMPORTANCE. 

Mechanical. A rotatory motion produced from the action ol an 
alternate movement, in any dir —_ ettected by a iicam eng rine ™, or 
any other machine: the author, Mr. Burge 4s of Weymouth treet, 
Portland-place. A machine for atadioas veflels at fea, without the 
Jabour ot men: the author, Mr. Richard Wells. A methed 6f rai- 
fing, removing, and delivering earth, water, ftones, &c.: the author, 
Mr. Sparrow of Nottingham. It is to be wifhed, and may be ex- 
pe ¢ted, that this ma ichine m iN be timplified init’s contruction. Nothing 
can be imagined of greater importance. A method of forming oak- 
trees into compafs fhape s, for the ufe of fhip-builders: the author, 
Mr, W. Randall of Maidftone, Kent. Locks upon a new conitruce 
tion: by Mr. Jofeph Bramah, of Piccadilly. A punip for rating 


— 





. - . ‘. tag-t e or 
T his. mi achine as often happens, is of a mixed nature, depending 
on both mechanical and chemical principles. 
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water in various fituations, paciepenty on board fhips: By Mr. Bu- 


chanan of the Ifle of Bute. It appears, that this pup may be occas 
fonally. converted into an engine tor tsimaeliiiine fre. Cait iron 
blocks, ufed in the conitruction of arches, in plac ‘e of key ftones : 


the author, Mr. Burdon of ‘Harley. it tre t Cavendith- fquare, this 1s 
one of the fineft etforts of mechanical invention. it exhibits a new 
principle of the conttruction ot “itp arches: the principle of the 
tamous iron bridge thrown acrofs the Wear near Sunderland. From 
the increalpy population and trade ot Sunderland and the two Wear- 
mouths, the ancient ferry, which was almoft in the centre of the 
harbour, was become very infuthcient and unfafe; in fo much that 
frequent inftances occurred of the lofs of lives, belide coniiani delays, 
and dilap points ments in bufinefs, .A ftone bridge was propofed of 200 
feet fpan, and So feet to the crown of the arch: but the plan and the 
eilimate being referred to perfons of fkill, the extent of the expenfe 
appeared to be beyond all reafonable bounds ; and, upon fearc hing tor 
foundations, none were to be found within the limits of the {pace 


eovercd by the ude, which flowed between rocky fhores, diftant trom 
each other, in the narroweft part, about z40 feet. Another difhculty 


alio arofe trom the fituation being fo near the mouth of the river, 
and perpetually occupred by the craft ot the coal, lime, and other 
trades, which could not admit even a momentary interruption. Ta 
thefe circumftances, Mr. Burdon conceived the idea of making a 
bridge of iron; an d of taking advantage of the duétility and light- 
nefs of that metal, to produce an arch at lealt fifteen times lighter 
than a correfponding arch of ftone, and c i able of being put together 
upon an ordinary {caffold, inftead 4 an accurate centre, in an infi- 
nitely lefs fpace of time. This defig s happily executed, and 
opened for the accommodation of the pu! lic, in the prefence of a vait 
concourfe of peoy le, on augult 9g. 1796. , The arc chis a fegment of a 
a large circle ; it’s fpan is 236 feet; the height trom low water to the 


) 
x, 


ipring of the arch is about 6oteet; and the verled fine 343 having 
94 clear water, and abundant depth in the mid-ftream. This bridge 
will be a permanent monument to the patriotifm as well as genius of 


Mr. Burdon. It is worth a thoufand declamarions 1n parlia n nt. 
Chemical. A method for completely feparaung the beer from 
veaft, and prefe rving the yeatt for a great leneth ot time, and in any 
lina e, by Mr. Kelton Mathew, of ‘Three-Cranes Wharf 1n the city 
of London, merchant. ‘This difcovery is of much im: ortance 0 
health, and comfort; efpecially in garrifons, and on board of thips in 
long Voyages. A difco cry of certain v fable tuonwances, in arti 


tular tates of preparation, to be ufed in cleaning or bleac 1g | f rinte 
painted, or died cloth: the author, Mr. Grimfhaw of De ag 
A cement for the purpofe of preferving fhips and veflels from worms, 
and for arious purpoles in agriculture and commerce: the author, 
t. Worth, in the county of Norfolk,°chemift. Invention of a ma. 
chine for making frcfh water from fea water, or from brine-fpr NYS, 
without boiling, and for making fait from ‘ea water or froin brine. 
iprings, with much lefs boiling than in the common way :' the au- 
thor, Mr. Bayley, of Sr. Martin’s in the Fields, Middlefex. This is the 


impieit Perocets yet ciicevered for the attainment of 1t’s ote “t; apd, 
ve drynyh ars, or me | aint ia teduiee 
ee Count noi, as Caitciuai, at le aft, eo any Ot 
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3- Accidental*. Among the moft important of thefe, we reckor 
the difcovery of a method, by Mr. Forfyih, the king’s gardener at 
Kenfington, tor reviving and prolonging the life of trees, wounded 
mortally by injury done to the bark, and even after they have begun 
to futter the decay of old age. This wonderful cure confifts in a 
certain compoft of loam, and cow dung, and fome other in.” 
eredientst. ‘The remedy is not equivocal or uncertain: but un. 
doubted, and conftant in it’s falutary operation ; as many venerable 
trees in Kenfington gardens, and various parks, in different counties of 
England, fully teflity. Ist is generally known, now, that trees and all 
vegetables derive by far the greater part of. their nourifhment, 
nor from their roots, but the influences of the Heavens, colleéted by 
eiici leaves, and diftributed by canals from them to the other parts 
of the fyfem, The leaves and bark feem to be to the trees what the 
mnouth, lungs, itomach, and other entrails are to animal bodies. The 
¢o -poit above mentioned, properly applied, heals and fills up wounds 
and decays in the bark of trees; and draws frefh bark over them, like 
new ficfh and fkin over the bare bone.—(When will phyficians difcover 
a mode equally effectual, for the prolongation of animal life y—A new 
ancl fimple method of extrating ftarch from horfe chefnuts : by lord 
William Murray.-A procefs difcovered by Mr. Baume, for givin 
a beautiful white colour to fill:, without feouring.—A method difeo- 
vered tor making bread trom rice alone: for an account of which, 
fee the Journal des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts. 

fa our next number we fhall ctve examples of recent difcoverics and 
inventions of indireét and contingent importance, 


~-+-~aeeentensineiiitenititiehinmenmattises. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


"Tiirke is nothing more common, than to obferve, that the prefent 
period, and conjunt ture of Mlairs, are the moft critical and Payee 
Wf not in hittory, or the hittory of our nation, yet the molt critic 
acd important in our tines. Recent, and prefent, make ple fly 
pr ion than remote events t. And well they may; being ete : 
connected with prefent paffiots, fituations, and fortunes. But, grew 
every allowance for this natural difpofition to magnify prefent ™ — 
beyond their ju& proportion, we may affirm, without the — exagee 
ration, that the prefent month is one of the moft critical and inter 





~ 


* Or fuch as were not difcovered, a priori, by a knowledge of 
either chemical, or mechanical principles, nor yet by a courfe of = 
‘riments direéted by hypothetical theories, but fallen on throug 
on fortunate hint or circumstance, noticed and improved by fagacity. 

+ A particular account of this admirable difcovery, oe for 
the good of the public, will be found 1n the tranfactions of the : ic 
ery oF Arts ano ManuFacTures, andin our Review, M. : Ms 
». 183. ‘This invention, though not recent, 1s recurred to 1n this ca e, 
Siosall it is fingularly calculated to illuftrate the nature of thots 
coveries, that we have clafflified under the — of accidental. 

$+ * Se ique jleraque meminere. 

i ie a - 3 ee, apud Sall. Bell. Cafabrar: 


ing, 
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jnz, not only to us bat to all the world, that was ever numbered 
in the hiftory of any nation or empire: a military republic, 
triumphant where ever they carry their arms; neighbouring princes 
and ftates wearing their yoke, or the fhow ot fovereign inde- 
sendance in fetters; and others in the lethargy of neutrality, gradu- 
ally finking into the fame ftate of fubjection: while the only two 
powers that remained firm in the general confederacy that had been 
tormed againtt the infant commonwealth, are at laft reduced to the 
neceflity of fuing for peace.—The victors of Italy, within thirty 
leagues of the auftrian capital ; the conquerors of the Netherlands, 
pafled, or ready to pafs the Rhine; the bank of \ lenna ftaggering 
and endeavouring to prop it’s credit, and protract it’s fall, by methods 
fimilar to thofe that had been, a fhort time before, adopted, of necef= 
fity, by the bank of England; an infurreétion in the North of 
Ireland ; and a mutiny in the grand fleet at Portfmouth! ‘Thefe are 
the outlines of the pi¢ture, which, according to our monthly engage- 
ment, it becomes now our duty to lay before the public. It is fufhci- 
ently melancholy: yet, in taking a nearer view of the landfcape, we 
fhail find the gloom, here and there, brightened up by rays of hope. 
And, at the work, when we reflect en the complexity and the magni- 
tude of the french government and conqueits, we fhall have that 
confolation which the mutability of all human affairs is wont to afford 
to the unfortunate.—At the prefent moment, the affairs of 


FRANCE 


Bear the colour of good order, peace, and moderation, ftill fare 
ther and farther difplayed in the prefent elections, at home: abroad, 
she {plendour of victory and glory. The contributions levied on the 
qonguered countries have maintained and paid the army for the whele 
of the campaign. Thirty millions have been fent to the treafury of 
the republic; the mufeum of Paris has been enriched with 300 fub- 
jects, mafter-pieces of art, of ancient and modern Italy. ‘The colours 
ot France have been planted on the adriatic fhore, oppofite and within 
24 hours fail of the ancient Macedonia*. The vaft depredations made 
by Buonaparte are totally forgotten by hundreds of unfortunates, 
even among the emigres, who are objects of his generous bounty: thus 
Julius Czefar, immerfed in debt, as well as when mafter of the world, 
a plunderer in both fituations, obtained the charaéter of clement and 
munificent. Like Cafar, Buonaparte is a profound fcholar as well 
a3 philofophert+. Like Caefar, too, he is a fine writer. His letter to 
the archduke Charles is a nobler monument of his fame than any one 
of his viories. It breathes the generofity of a gallant military chief, 
and at the fame time the fublimeft fentiments of morality. When 
‘time fhall have fettled the difputes, (as fooner or later it mult) and 





_" Acircumftance noticed by Buonaparte, both in his difpatches to 
the directory, and lis addrefs to the army. The affociation of ideas, 
by which he was led to this, has, very naturally, been a fubject of va- 
fous conjecture. 

+ Ot this we are privately affured, from many different quarters, ail 
of them commandiug our intire confidence, 


even 
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even extingnifhed the refentment of nations*,’ nay, and when the 
whole ferics of his victories, though never to be forgotten, fhall pafs, 
as a dream through the mind, fuch fentiments, recorded in the paye of 
every hittorian of the prefent period, fhall ‘touch and engage every 
heart. ‘The ireezing of the rivers of the north; the drying up of 

ot the fouth; the death of the emprefs of Ruflia; the concurrence 
of ovo fuch monarchs as the prefent emperor of Ruilia and king of 
Pruflia, on fuch important thrones, at fuch a critical time: all thefe, 
ancl other acctdents, no Joubt, contributed to the fuccefs of the re- 
sublic. But the intrepidity, and the genius of Pichegru, Moreau, and 
uonaparte ; thefe advantages were not accidental. On the whole, 
in the prefent contelt, now, according to every appearance, fome way 
er otlicr to be —_ vy dete rmined, France has exhibited the ad- 
Val a “ one com} acted powert, over a contederation of many; 
the triumph of f liberty over tyranny }; and the impotency of pecuniary 


wealth |}, when oppofed to genius and bravery. Of 


on 
‘ 


| 

, 
’ 
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SPAIN anp PORTUGAL 


We have not, in the courfe of *9 pre rete month, > tenree -d any t! ing 


r 


new. The tormer country {til 


relics on Great Britain. 


ITALY. 


Tr is thought, that Buonaparte intends to add Mantua to one or 
other of his new republics. But on the eve of a negotiation for 
peace, it would be idie to recount and weigh all the rumours that 
prevail on fuch tubjects.—Only we may oblerve, that this republi- 
canizing humour of the french does not feem to be good policy, 
if their rulin adie be the love of power and predominancy 
among the es ms. The romans made not the leatt feruple, in 


meny cales, of continuing, or reftoring, to the nations whom they 
conquered, eges or reguli**, In others they appointed kings, 


whom they chole themielves, from the number of their own par- 


' . 
+" te « 
. 


tizans. Ii is difficulr to reftrain and manage the turbulent ambi- 
ton Jemocracics. It is eafier to practiic on one or two minds, 


“sa King and dis i: at or miftreiles; and even on arilio- 
cracics. The 

Venetian Reonbiic, renowned for it’s wifdom, has proved, that 
extreme caution does ner ai ways lead to fafety ; and that, to incur 
a aceree of hazard or danger, is not always imprudent. Had they 





(pretions in Buonaparte’s letter to the archduke Charles. 
+ Compatted indeed, moft foolifhlv, by the external aggreffion of 
t imGeeG, MOK ToOOiulhiv, Dy the externa aggrei no 
it c ana ts rv 1 ‘ 
: Not that ot Lewis AVI, who was not a tyrant, but over the french 
monarchy, and, above all, over the confederacy. 
Contrait ted | with the phyfical refources which form the real and 
permancnt. WEALTH, as well as ftrength of a nation. 
* i — : he ea = 
e Kings, ANG peiiy inet, OF chiefs. Lhe name Arminius, 4 
german cuief, mentioncd by Tacitus, exprefied his office. It 
lignines, inthe german languages, at this dav, a chief or Heav- 
Man. The german Zere-rran is latinized into Arminius.” 
roined 
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ithe mnfedera ay nd remain ‘d firn ily united with the empe= 


ror. they WV ould have ‘pr rbably e caped, and certaini yw ou-d not 
aa : « 
. - . * c , 4 
heen involved in greater evils than thote tnat have over-t taken 
) \ aps Te cht ne ams S201 bh meee 
thc 1 THOie With which they are {ill threatened. 
‘4 * 
EDA 
GERMANY. 
’ . “ ) wa P lame 1. 
tr appears to be the plan of Buonaparte to cut om the arch- 
> a taf, i-<€ he Rhin ‘T's, 
duke’ rriny from the {vyrolefe, and mri the Knine. In ryrot 
.° i } L Lery «tl Cu «A Fe . AWVLLIC a in ipOTrence . an ad- 
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vantace, if uled with modera tion as a fhe p towards peace ; if as an 


~ ‘ , ‘ 7 
st to wer. Gf peace can be obtained on any tolerable 


terms) a micfortune. An effort is m ide to make the hungarians 
<f mats. Willthe attachment to a king and royal family 
pl as buoyant a principle as the love of liberty and a par- 
: « . « 7 - - . . 

ticipation of fovereionty? There is a difpofition in all men, 
pri ve very laft to be excepted, were there any exception, tO 
4 - -~@ . , 

fney that they are more beloved and refpetted than they are 
Yet the hun ns have, on former oceaSjons, faved the monarchy 
when on the brink of ruin—and itis poffible that they may apain 
do . it would cert iy by rath : Buc I ce to march to V ien na, 
leaving Hungary in arms be vag him: theretore, it is probable, that 
he and the directory will 1 Hike reafonzdle terms of peace, which 
the einperor, with his ally, is rea at to accept: but determined, not 
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more nonc rauiy tian vil Lds nor to fheath Lisl Levy Uinlsy ai hefe {hould 


not de vranted. Lie 
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Prussia, DENMARK, SWEDEN, and Russia, may yet atone 


é the; jumlwhs en et oeene ee at th {; 9 nf of 
,0OF their conduct in adveéetiing, Or CORNIVING at tne {ul wWernol 1 OF the 


a 
public law and balance of Europe. by vigorouily interpofne thei 
puoilc laW ana DaianCe OF L UrO} ee, DY Vvigorouilis 1 PON? thelr 
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The bufy world has, in a great meafure, recovered from the 
fhock w hic} h the rig; vonage interrt Iption of payment who! ly 3 m fps CIES 
occafioned. If the ftate can make good their debt to the b: nik, of 
which we do not entertain any doubt, their credit may even be 
frengthen ed bythis trial. At: al he credit of the bank mu! 


be the { ume with that of the nation. Guineas, that had been hidden 
“4 ! 


from an apprehenfion of fudden evils, begia again to make their 
appearance. And there is a new coinage of gold at the mint, and 
Of copper (a meafure certainly very proper) at Bir ningham. 

mu iny at rortinamtn, now hap} ily compojed, is yet an in- 


leventst 


4 ge 


indeed an alarming o ject, whether we view it in it’s 
le confequences. Tt i is the moft emphatic proof that 
has yet been given to our nation of the ‘alesis of cena and 
the progres of popular claims and combinations. It is fcarcely to be 


“ppofed, that the full authority of the officers, fo necelf * ‘to the 
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promptitude of naval duty, will be foon reftored. On the other 
hand, the fyftematic order and moderation of the failors, and their 
cheerful return to obedience, their claims being granted, illuftrate 
the mighty advantages of a free gov ernment, in which men can 
affume the manly mien of freedom, without abandoning themfelye: 
to the licentsoufnefs <nd phrenzy of flaves, broken loofe from bon- 
dage; and therefore, that there may be lefs danger in complying 
with the petitions for certain neceflary reforms, than 1s, by fome, 
apprehended. 

Several petitions from corporations have been prefented for a 
change of miniftry. In others, petitions for that end have been 
moved, but rejefted. The oppofition expatiate on the misfortunes, 
errours, and blunders of the prefent war: the miniiters, however, 
under all thefe ER feem to be as popular, fhall we fay? 
Or not more unpopular than the oppofition without them. ‘The 
truth feems to be, that there is not any of the parties in whom we 
are difpofed, at prefent, to place great confidence. 

Tt isto be feared, that the French wil! now retain -pottefiion of 
the Netherlands; m which cafe, it may be neceflary for Britain to 
grafp and retain a proportionable aggrandizement at fea. 

On the fouthern promontories of Arrica and Inpia, we muf 
make our laft ftand for our rank among nations. 





